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GIVE  THANKS 

Let  US  srive  thanks  to  God  upon 
Thanksgivinsr  Day.  Nature  is 
beantiful  and  fellowmen  are  dear, 
and  duty  is  close  beside  us  and  God 
is  over  us.  We  want  to  trust  Him 
with  a  fuller  trust,  and  so  at  last 
to  come  to  that  high  life  where  we 
shall  "be  careful  for  nothing  but 
in  eTerything:,  by  prayer  and  sup- 
plication, with  thankssivinsT,  let 
our  request  be  known  unto  God;' 
for  that  and  that  alone  is  peace 
— ^Phillips  Brooks. 
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$12,000 


Has  been  spent  in  remodeling  and  modernizing  the  L.  D.  S.  Business  College 
building.  This  building  is  now  the  finest  business  college  building  in  the 
West. 

NEW  CLASSES  BEING  OFFERED  IN  ALL  SUBJECTS 
ENTER  ANY  MONDAY 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

WASATCH  1812 


NOW,  THE 


ROYAL  Deluxe  SHIRT 


at  JSo  Extra  Cost 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  ENABLES  US  TO  GIVE  OUR 
PATRONS    A 

CXEVER  NEW  SERVICE  ON  SHIRTS 

A  Service  that  adds  new  life  to  Shirts,  Makes  them  Cooler  and 

More  Comfortable;  and  Helps  to  Retain  their  Shape  Longer 

OUR  "ROYAL  DE  LUXE  SERVICE"  CANNOT  BE  DUPLICATED  WITHOUT  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 
Yet  when  yon  send  your  shirts  to  the  Royal  Laundry,  this  Service  is  yours  at  no  extra  charge.  Just 
tell  the  driver,  that  you  want  the  "Royal  De  Luxe  Service"  on  your  next  shirt  bundle,  then  note  how  much 
better  yon  like  them,  how  much  longer  the  collars  retain  their  shape,  how  readily  the  tie  slides  through 
the  collar,  and  how  much  cooler  you  feel  about  the  neck,  as  the  collar  does  not  hug  the  skm  and  con-» 
sequently  does  not  wilt  so  quickly,  and  has  not  the  discomfort  of  a  starched  collar. 

Just  another   "ROYAL   SERVICE"   that  brings  new  patrons   and   keeps   our   customers   satisfied,— and   of 

course  we  use  RAIN  SOFT  WATER. 
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POVAT I ACNDFT 

PASS  THE  GOOD  WORD  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS 


625    SOUTH 
STATE  STREET 


SELECT  YOUR 

Cbrtetmae  Carbe 

NOW! 

while  our  stock  is  complete.    You  will 

find  here   just   the   card   you   want. 

Values  this  year  are  greater  than  ever 

before. 
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JrresLoeyii  uteber  ^.  Cfranl  (yompleles 
^Ijieen  ijea/ts  of  Success fuL  Jrreslaenci/ 


November  holds  at  least  two  im- 
portant days  in  the  life  of  President 
Heber  J.  Grant.  First,  November  22, 
1856,  was  the  eventful  day  that  ush- 
ered him  into  this  mortal  life;  second, 
on  the  23rd,  in  1918,  just  fifteen  years 
ago,  he  became  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

Since  President  Grant  began  his 
administration  great  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Only  a  few  days  before  beginning  his 


duties  as  president,  came  the  end  of 
the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Since  that  day  the  attitude  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  toward  the 
Church  has  undergone  a  wonderful 
change.  Much  of  the  old  prejudice 
against  the  Saints  has  disappeared; 
and  President  Grant,  by  his  travels 
and  associations  with  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  America,  has  been  a 
large  factor  in  this  happy  consum- 
mation. 

Within  the  Church  great  progress 
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has  been  made.  The  first  century 
closed  with  great  spiritual  refresh- 
ment, and  colorful  demonstrations. 
New  stakes  and  wards,  new  missions 
and  branches  have  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  world;  Ward 
and  Stake  houses  have  been  built  and 
enlarged  on  a  scale  never  before  at- 
tempted; genealogy  and  temple  work 
have  progressed  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  President  Grant  having 
dedicated  three  temples.  The  Priest- 
hood Quorums  of  the  Church  have 
taken  their  place  in  the  sun;  the 
auxiliary  associations  arc  moving 
forward  under  the  direction  of  the 
Priesthood,  with  renewed  energy  and 
efficiency,  each  with  a  better  under- 


standing of  its  special  field  of  labor. 
While  the  number  of  missionaries  has 
recently  been  reduced,  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  local  Saints  very  successful 
work  is  being  done,  and  many  con- 
verts have  been  baptized  into  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And  so  we  might 
continue  enumerating  many  more  of 
the  eventful  happenings  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  all  making  for  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  this  great  Lat- 
ter-day work. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  num- 
bering over  330,000,  congratulates 
President  Grant  on  his  approaching 
anniversaries,  and  wishes  him  many 
more  years  of  health,  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


President  Heber  J.  Grant's  Testimony 


(Address  given  at  the  Conference  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  October  8.  1933.  Broadcasted  over 
KSL.) 

I  have  been  thrilled  with  our  program  to- 
night. I  am  very  grateful  indeed  for  the 
marvelous  accomplishment  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  and  the  thousands  of 
teachers  who  are  laboring  in  our  Sunday 
Schools.  I  call  to  mind  reading  away  back 
fifty  years  ago  an  article  entitled,  "The  De- 
cay of  Protestantism,"  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  1500  adult  members  in  a  great  church  in 
New  York  could  not  secure  one  hundred 
Sunday  School  children.  I  am  grateful  when 
I  realize  that  we  have  fully  1500%  in  com- 
parison with  300,000  enrolled  in  our  Sunday 
Schools. 

We  have  had  a  lesson  here  tonight  that 
will  be  lasting.  There  is  no  question  that  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  eye  are  much  more 
lasting  than  those  made  upon  the  ear;  by  see- 
ing these  young  people  in  their  classes,  hear- 
ing from  the  little  children  to  the  mature  peo- 
ple giving  their  testimonies. 

In  my  heart  there  is  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  George  Goddard  and  the  officers  of 
the  Thirteenth  Ward  Sunday  School,  which 
I  attended  as  a  child.  There  is  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  will  never  be  forgotten  to  my 
teacher  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  class,  Hamil- 
ton G.  Park,  afterward  the  patriarch  of  the 
Ensign  Stake  of  Zion,  a  man  of  faith,  of  in- 
tegrity, of  devotion,  a  natural  missionary  who 
had  filled  two  missions  to  Scotland,  a  man 
who  related  incidents  in  his  own  life,  inspir- 
ing and  faith-promoting  in  their  nature,  that 


made  an  everlasting  impression  upon  my 
heart.  I  shall  never  get  over  being  grateful 
to  this  man.  I  think  the  main  accomplish- 
ments in  the  battle  of  life  come  from  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  our  minds  in  our  youth. 
If  we  live  clean  and  pure  lives,  those  im- 
pressions will  be  our  inspiration  as  the  years 
come  and  go;  and  I  realize  that  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  me  as  a  boy,  as  a  young 
man,  in  the  Sunday  School,  have  been  of 
great  value.  I  have  often  said  in  public,  that 
I  received  a  testimony  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  when  I  read  it  as  a  young 
man,  prayerfully,  humbly,  praying  to  God  to 
give  to  me  a  testimony  of  its  divinity.  I  fell 
in  love  with  Nephi,  and  more  than  any  other 
character  in  sacred  history  or  in  secular  his- 
tory that  I  have  ever  read  about,  Nephi  made 
the  greatest  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  have 
endeavored  more  perfectly  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, to  believe  absolutely  that  there  was 
no  labor  that  the  Lord  might  require  at  my 
hands  but  that  he  would  give  to  me  the 
power  and  the  strength  to  perform  that  labor. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  statement  of  Nephi 
to  his  father  when  he  was  told  by  his  father 
that  the  Lord  had  commanded  that  he,  Nephi, 
and  his  brethren  should  return  to  Jerusalem. 
He  said:  "I  will  go  and  do  the  things  which 
the  Lord  hath  commanded,  for  I  know  that 
the  Lord  giveth  no  commandments  unto  the 
children  of  men  save  he  shall  prepare  a  way 
for  them  that  they  may  accomplish  the  thing 
which  he  commandeth  them."  I  have  felt  my 
own  weakness  in  the  position  that  I  have 
occupied  as  the  President  of  the  Church. 
When  I  think  of  Joseph  Smith,  of  Brighara 
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Young,  of  John  Taylor,  of  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, of  Lorenzo  Snow,  of  Joseph  F.  Smith,  I 
feel  my  own  insignificance,  but  with  the  faith 
that  was  inspired  in  me  by  reading  the  history 
of  Nephi  and  by  hearing  the  inspiring  state- 
ments and  of  the  wonderful  manifestations  of 
God  to  Hamilton  G.  Park,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
be  able  in  the  providences  of  the  Lord,  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to 
accomplish  anything  that  the  Lord  may  de- 
sire me  to  accomplish.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
perfect  and  absolute  support  that  has  come 
to  me  as  President  of  the  Church  from  my 
counselor,  Anthon  H.  Lund,  one  of  the 
wisest,  one  of  the  finest  men  that  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  be  associated  with.  When  I  was 
in  far-off  Japan,  I  said  to  the  elders  that  were 
with  me,  "If  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  (we 
had  just  received  a  cablegram  announcing  the 
death  of  President  Lorenzo  Snow) — if  Pres- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith  shall  choose  to  my 
mind  the  best  informed,  the  wisest,  the  best 
posted,  and  one  of  the  truest  and  finest  men 
I  ever  knew,  to  be  his  counselor,  he  will 
choose  Anthon  H.  Lund."  The  three  elders 
with  me  said,  "Well,  who  will  be  the  other 
counselor?"  I  said,  "My  mind  is  a  perfect 
blank  as  to  who  the  other  will  be — and  of 
course  I  do  not  know  whether  President  Smith 
will  choose  Anthon  H.  Lund  or  not,  but  I  am 
only  expressing  my  opinion."  When  the 
word  came  that  he  had  chosen  John  R.  Win- 
der I  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears  of 
exquisite  joy,  because  John  R.  Winder  was 
the  truest  and  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in 
my  days  of  financial  distress,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  twenty  long  years.    He  never  signed  a 


note  for  any  individual,  for  any  corporation, 
or  for  himself,  and  yet  he,  with  other  friends, 
signed  my  note  for  $10,000,  without  security, 
and  another  one  with  a  friend  for  $13,800 
when  the  security  was  only  worth  $9,000;  and 
when  I  wanted  a  renewal,  the  other  endorser 
declined,  and  Brother  Winder  said,  "Try  and 
get  another  endorser,  and  failing,  I  will  go 
to  the  bank  and  borrow  the  money  and  loan 
it  to  you  myself." 

I  will  close  by  bearing  my  testimony.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing  it  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  from  Canada  on  the  north 
to  Mexico  on  the  south,  in  Japan,  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands, — that  I  do  know  that  God 
lives;  that  I  do  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind;  that  I  do  know  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  a  prophet  of  the  true  and  the  living  God, 
and  that  Brigham  Young,  John  Taylor,  Wil- 
ford Woodruff,  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  Joseph  F. 
Smith  were  prophets  of  the  true  and  the  living 
God.  I  was  very  intimately  associated  with 
all  of  those  men,  except  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  God  help  me  and  help  you  and  every 
person  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  divinity 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  to  so 
order  our  lives  that  our  every  act, — our  hon- 
esty, and  integrity  may  bear  witness  of  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
that  others  may  be  led  to  investigate  the  mes- 
sage that  we  have  to  bear  to  them.  This  is 
my  humble  and  sincere  prayer,  and  I  ask  it 
in  all  humility  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer  and  Savior.  Amen. 


Read  and  Pray 


Recently,  a  number  of  Sunday  School 
executives  made  a  startling  confession.  I  sat 
in  the  Superintendents'  Department  of  a  Sun- 
day School  Union  Meeting.  The  new  Stake 
Superintendent  asked  if  the  Ward  Officers 
had  any  preference  as  to  whether  the  Stake 
Board  visited  their  schools  in  a  body  or  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  A  brother 
arose  and  stated  that  he  liked  them  to  come 
in  a  body  as  had  been  done  in  the  past.  That 
system  gave  the  entire  Stake  Board  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  performance  of  their 
various  departments  on  the  same  Sunday, 
and  under  the  same  conditions.  But  that  is 
not  so  important  as  the  confessions.  Another 
brother  arose  and  stated  that  the  entire  Stake 
Board  coming  into  the  Sunday  School  with- 
out notice,  and  that  often  late,  went  against 
his  grain  and  he  felt  it  was  disturbing  not 
only  to  the  officers  and  teachers,  but  to  the 
students  as  well,  and  he  favored  the  visiting 
of  the  smaller  groups.  Perhaps  he  was  right, 
as  a  surprise  visit  from  even  friends  or  rela- 


tives in  our  homes  has  a  tendency  to  disturb 
us  in  the  things  we  are  doing,  and  the  more 
frequent  visits  the  smaller  groups  would  be 
able  to  make  to  the  different  Wards  may  be 
of  value  to  the  Stake  Board,  and  according 
to  the  confessions  referred  to,  should  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  various  schools  if  the  Ward 
officers  were  notified,  so  they  could  see  for 
themselves  what  a  good  school  they  could 
have  when  they  knew  Stake  Board  members 
were  coming.  Still  this  is  not  so  important 
as  the  confessions. 

The  poor  brother  who  didn't  like  the  sur- 
prise visits  was  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
fessions. Someone  confessed  that  if  they 
knew  when  the  Stake  Board  was  coming  they 
would  sure  have  their  two  and  one-half  min- 
ute talks.  Another  confessed  that  the  Stake 
Board  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  schools 
as  they  really  are  most  of  the  time,  if  they 
let  the  Ward  officers  know  when  they  were 
coming  to  visit.  There  was  a  nodding  of 
(Continued  on  page  507) 
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Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities 

By  John  T,  Wahlquist,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 

UNIT  IV 

REALIZING  ADAPTATIONS  THROUGH  CLASS 

ACTIVITIES 

(Eleven  Class  Sessions) 

The  title  of  this  unit  is  significant.  Teaching  is  commonly 
viewed  as  teacher-activity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  teaching  and  learn- 
ing are  complementary  processes.  And,  there  can  be  no  learning 
without  pupil  activity.  Consequently,  in  courses  in  teacher-training 
more  stress  should  be  put  upon  what  the  pupils  are  to  do.  Teaching 
should  be  viewed  as  the  direction  of  pupil  activities.  The  real  test 
of  teaching  is  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  adaptations  made 
by  the  pupils.  In  line  with  this  theory,  the  chapters  of  this  unit 
emphasize  pupil  activity. 

In  order  that  the  class  leader's  activities  may  be  consistent 
with  the  point  of  view  stressed,  very  definite  suggestions  for  class 
sessions  characterized  by  student  activity  are  included  under  the 
Learning  Exercises.*  Furthermore,  some  of  these  exercises  are 
cumulative.  This  fact  should  be  noted  by  instructor  and  students. 
(See  especially  the  first  exercises  for  Chapters  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  and 
XVI,  respectively). 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhaust  the  various  methods 
commonly  treated  in  textbooks  on  methodology.  In  reality,  the 
various  plans  of  teaching  (such  as  supervised  study,  problem-project 
activities,  the  socialized  recitations,  etc.)  do  not  stand  separate  and 
apart  in  complete  isolation  from  one  another.  As  every  experienced 
teacher  knows,  the  plans  of  teaching  overlap.  They  are  not  alter- 
natives to  be  used  in  some  scheme  of  rotation,  but  simply  aspects  of 
the  learning  process.  Consequently,  no  teacher  need  conform  strictly 
to  the  Morrison  technique,  the  Herbartion  formal  steps  of  teaching, 
or  any  other  established  scheme  of  teaching.  The  final  tests  of 
teaching  is  the  production  of  changes  in  the  behavior  in  the  pupils 
taught.  Any  scheme  which  will  bring  results  is  justifiable;  and,  any 
modification  of  an  established  plan  which  brings  results  is  defensible. 

The  unit  describes  methods  of  teaching  especially  applicable  in 
religious  education  where  classes  are  held  intermittently.  The  teach- 
er-centered recitation-discussion,  which  is  the  easiest  method  of 
teaching,  is  described  first.  The  lecture  method,  adapted  for  quite 
another  situation,  also  teacher-centered,  is  then  treated.  Obviously, 
these  methods  over-lap.  There  is  a  time  in  every  discussion  for  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  teacher's  point  of  view  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  lecturing,  and  a  place  in  most  lecture  periods  for  the 
open  forum  discussion.  Attention  is  then  focused  upon  develop- 
mental methods,  which  are  pupil-centered,  in  the  description  of 
problem-project  procedures   and  the  socialized  recitation.        The 

*The  class  leader  is  advised  to  write  now  for  illustrative  material  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  Lesson  XI,  and,  if  necessary,  to  delay  this  lesson  until  the  ma- 
terial arrives. 
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transition  of  the  authoritative  recitation  discussion  into  the  develop- 
mental, socialized  recitation  is  so  evident  that  no  doubt  can  exist 
regarding  the  overlapping  of  these  two  methods.  Drill  procedures, 
sensory-motor  learning,  and  other  types  of  teaching  not  recognized 
in  the  Sabbath  School  are  omitted  from  treatment. 

Every  teacher  should  be  cognizant  of  the  learning  cycle,  con- 
sisting of  the  stimulus,  the  assimilation  period,  and  the  reaction 
phase.  The  stimulus  may  consist  of  an  informal  lecture,  an  "over- 
view," or  of  the  setting  of  a  problem  or  project,  or  of  a  discussion 
based  on  past  experiences,  etc.  The  assimilation  may  consist  of 
studying  with  study  guides,  solving  self-initialed  problems,  carrying 
to  completion  projects  in  real  life  situations,  outlining,  preparing 
learning  exercises  of  various  sorts,  and  the  like.  Although  there 
is  no  clear  demarcation  between  study  and  reaction,  the  ideal  situa- 
tion for  reaction  is  the  socialized  recitation,  with  "floor  talks,"  special 
reports,  blackboard  outlines  and  discussions.  There  are  scores  of 
methods  of  the  teaching.  The  best  method  is  the  one  which  brings 
results  in  the  immediate  situation.  Needless  to  state,  the  selection 
and  the  modification  of  methods  involves  planning.  Planning  in 
turn  includes  concern  for  the  assignment,  the  assimilative  material, 
the  pivotal  questions  for  discussion  and  solution,  etc.  These  topics 
receive  special  treatment,  although  their  inter-relationships  is  a 
matter  for  constant  reference.  Lastly,  attention  is  given  to  the 
necessity  of  measuring  results  in  religious  instruction. 

Teachers  may  be  born  and  not  made  but  individuals,  no  matter 
of  what  innate  ability,  can  learn  only  by  experience.  Teacher-train- 
ing courses  are  simply  attempts  at  shortening  this  process  and  safe- 
guarding the  children  who  are  to  be  taught.  When  society  sees  an 
individual  with  marked  musical,  artistic,  or  athletic  ability,  he  is 
singled  out  for  special  training.  By  analogy,  persons  with  teaching 
possibilities  should  be  found  and  trained  for  service.  Although  in 
a  long  life  of  service  in  the  classroom  a  man  of  unusual  ability  may 
learn  considerable  about  teaching,  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  dupli- 
cate the  experiences  of  all  the  great  teachers.  Consequently,  all 
can  profit  by  a  study  of  the  impressions  of  experts  regarding  the 
teaching  and  the  learning  processes. 

*See  Note  on  Lesson  XL  (Write  your  letters  today) 

CHAPTER  VII 

The  Recitation-Discussion  Method 

Many  procedures  could  be  grouped  under  this  heading,  varying 
from  formal  recitations  to  informal  discussions.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  teachers  employ  only  this  type  of  teaching.  At  its  lowest 
level,  that  of  lesson  hearing,  it  violates  all  the  basic  principles  of 
education.  Constant  use  of  the  more  effective  varieties  may  prove 
monotonous  and  uninteresting,  unless  there  is  an  occasional  change 
of  activity  during  the  class  period. 

Lesson  Hearing  is  the  most  familiar  type  of  teaching,  a  carry- 
over from  the  large,  ungraded  school  of  the  last  century.  Here  the 
teacher  arbitrarily  assigns  the  lesson,  hears  the  pupils  recite  on  their 
out-of-school  preparations,  and  reprimands  and  rewards  pupils  in 
terms  of  their  recitations.  The  actual  classroom  work  consists  largely 
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of  teacher-activity,  telling  students  what  to  do  and  testing  to  deter- 
mine what  they  have  done.  Pupil  activity  is  largely  confined  to  out- 
of-school  situations  where  they  are  expected  to  perform  the  miracle 
of  mastering  lessons  without  aid  on  the  assumptions  that  they  have 
effective  study  habits,  the  necessary  opportunity  to  prepare  lessons 
under  conditions  favorable  to  study,  and  the  disposition  to  apply 
themselves  at  tasks  imposed  upon  them  by  the  teacher.  The  class- 
room testing  is  largely  oral.  In  this  event  each  pupil  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  grasp  of  all  details  in  the  response  to  the  one 
question  he  is  asked.  A  pupil  frequently  complains  that  he  could 
have  answered  all  questions  put  to  the  class  except  the  one  directed 
at  him.    Under  these  circumstances,  some  pupils  do  learn  but  the 

majority  fail,  .      „ 

Books  have  been  written  on  "the  passing  of  the  recitation. 
Certainly  there  are  higher  forms  of  teaching.  Nevertheless,  the 
device  will  likely  continue  in  use,  especially  as  a  supplement  to  more 
advanced  techniques.  The  present  lesson  was  purposely  labeled 
"the  recitation-discussion."  In  the  writer's  opinion,  effective  use 
of  the  device  involves  two  things:  (1)  re-citation  or  reproduction 
of  material  to  be  interpreted,  and  (2)  the  discussion  of  its  meaning, 
significance,  and  application. 

The  Unprepared  Lesson:  When  the  "recitation-discussion 
serves  these  two  purposes  there  remains  but  one  serious  objection, 
namely,  the  preparation  must  be  made  out-of-school.  This  can  be 
overcome  by  use  of  the  "unprepared-lesson  procedure"  in  which 
study  precedes  the  recitation-discussion.  The  class  hour  begins 
with  the  assignment  (see  chapter  XII)  and  group  study  follows. 
Such  study  is  more  than  memorization  of  the  materials  assigned, 
rather  it  includes  underscoring  significant  passages,  drawing  con- 
clusions, giving  original  illustrations,  comparing  ideas,  summarizing, 
making  outlines,  etc.  Under  ideal  conditions  each  student  has  access 
to  the  reading  material,  lesson  leaflet  or  textbook,  which  he  studies 
alone.  As  a  result,  discussions  are  concrete,  there  is  actual  training 
in  study,  and  individual  differences  are  quickly  revealed  to  the 
teacher.  Reading  in  rotation  is  less  effective,  whether  one  book  is 
passed  about  or  each  reads  in  turn  from  his  copy,  involving  con- 
siderable embarrassment  and  an  obvious  inability  to  interpret,  off- 
hand, the  printed  page.  Short  objective  tests  (true-false  tests,  com- 
pletion and  matching  exercises,  etc.)  are  helpful  devices  for  directing 
study  (Chapter  XIII).  ^,         , 

The  Effective  Recitation-Discussion*  The  advantages  ot  the 
recitation-discussion  are  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  repetition  and 
expression,  without  which  learning  is  never  complete,  and  it  affords 
an  opportunity  to  detect  and  correct  misconceptions  and  to  elaborate 
new  ideas  and  insights.  The  chief  limitation,  as  noted  above,  is  that 
to  be  effective  it  requires  fairly  adequate  preparation.  Consequently, 
the  assignment  makes  or  unmakes  the  recitation.  ( See  Chapter  XII)  • 
An  effective  recitation-discussion  is  dependent  upon  strict  at- 
tention to  several  factors: 

L  Participation  must  be  widespread.  Although  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  call  upon  every  student  each  period,  none  shall  be  given 
reason  for  feeling  neglected.  The  teacher  should  consciously  shift 
the  discussion  from  one  quarter  of  the  room  to  another. 

2.  Criticism  must  be  safeguarded*  As  a  general  rule  the  teacher 
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should  be  conservative  in  the  acception  or  rejection  of  pupil  effort, 
neither  praising  too  highly  nor  criticizing  too  severely. 

3.  Interruptions  should  be  minimized*  Neither  teacher  nor  pupils 
should  interrupt  pupils  to  supply  points  omitted  in  tKeir  recitations. 
The  time  for  this  is  at  the  close  of  the  pupil's  discourse.  Many  inter- 
ruptions will  make  students  too  self-conscious  for  participation. 

4*  Avoid  digressions.  Comments  not  pertinent  to  the  subject 
at  hand  should  be  tactfully  discouraged.  The  discussion  method 
is  often  abused  in  this  manner.  If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  a  course 
of  study,  items  must  be  considered  one  at  a  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  "asides"  if  they  do  not 
take  too  much  time  or  lead  away  from  the  topic  under  consideration. 

5,  The  teacher  must  participate  wisely,  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little.  He  must  not  dominate  the  class  work  or  monopolize  the 
time.  Nevertheless  he  must  amplify  and  correct  erroneous  contribu- 
tions of  pupils,  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  impression  left 
by  the  lesson. 

6,  The  informal  discussion  is  best.  The  teacher  should  assume 
an  informal,  friendly  attitude  toward  pupils,  but  should  avoid  over- 
familiarity.  A  free  and  easy  manner,  deliberate  and  unhurried 
explanations  in  suitable  language,  and  a  not  too  critical  attitude 
toward  pupil-answers  are  conducive  to  the  best  work. 

7,  The  teacher  must  maintain  control  over  the  learning  situation. 
Pupils  should  raise  their  hands  and  be  called  upon  before  speaking, 
whether  they  arise  from  their  seats  or  not  is  optionable.  They 
should  practice  courtesy  toward  one  another,  not  interrupting  or 
disagreeing  too  vociferously.  They  should  address  the  class  not 
the  teacher,  speaking  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  entire  group. 

Conclusion,  If  the  teacher  and  the  pupils'  preparation  is  ade- 
quate, if  they  know  the  material  and  have  it  well  organized,  the 
discussion  will  be  a  success.  The  chief  safeguard  is  a  list  of  five  to 
ten  good  pivotal  questions  which  can  be  answered  by  pupils  of  the 
maturity  representative  of  the  group.  These  questions  should  arrest 
attention,  provoke  thought,  and  carry  the  discussion  towards  one 
major  adaptation. 

Learning  Exercises* 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "lesson  hearing"?  Critically  evaluate  this 
procedure?    The  advantages?    The  disadvantages? 

2.  Why  does  the  writer  use  the  expression  "recitation-dis- 
cussion"? 

3.  What  are  some  guides  for  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  reci- 
tation-discussion?   Which  are  the  more  important? 

4.  Discuss  the  dependence  of  the  recitation-discussion  upon 
(1)  the  assignment,  (2)  the  preparation,  and  (3)  the  type  of  ques- 
tions. In  this  connection,  inspect  (Chapters  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV. 
(Note  the  titles  in  the  Instructor  for  August.) 

5.  What  is  your  personal  reaction  to  the  "recitation-discus- 
sion"? Wherein  does  it  fail?     Succeed? 


I 


*The  class-leader  should  teach  this  lesson  as  a  "recitation-discussion,"  calling 
attention  to  the  method  and  the  questions  above  when  making  the  assignment.  He 
should  then  try  to  illustrate  in  his  own  leadership  the  points  elaborated  in  the  les- 
son.    A  good  demonstration  will  be  worth  more  than  much  talk. 
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6.  Describe  the  effects  of  the  recitation-discussion  on  the  un- 
prepared pupil?  the  prepared  pupil? 

7,  Reagan  suggests  this  argument:  "If  pupils  are  unprepared, 
no  worth-while  recitation  can  be  held.  If  they  are  prepared,  reciting 
is  a  waste  of  time.  Hence,  in  either  case  there  is  no  proper  place 
for  the  recitation."  Is  the  argument  valid?  Is  it  an  argument  against 
"lesson-hearing"  or  "recitation-discussions"  as  treated  in  this  text? 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Lecture  Method 

The  telling  type  of  lesson  procedure  varies  in  form  from  the  for- 
mal lecture  to  the  teacher's  brief  and  impromptu  remarks  interjected 
into  the  class  discussion.  Certainly,  telling  has  some  place  in  every 
presentation. 

The  elaborate  lecture  representative  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
instructor  is  most  suited  to  mature  students,  whose  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  under  consideration  is  marked  and  whose  ability  to 
sustain  attention  is  well  developed.  Because  such  groups  are  rare, 
the  formal  lecture  has  been  more  or  less  discredited  as  a  classroom 
device.  However,  in  less  elaborate  forms  it  continues  to  be  the 
most  popular  device  for  teaching  in  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  where  it  serves  to  supplement,  stimulate,  and  explain  the 
student's  self-independent  study.  Where  effective  speakers  are 
available,  lecturing  is  a  very  common  part  of  formal  religious  services. 
For  mature  religious  groups  of  considerable  numbers  it  is  a  type  of 
lesson  presentation  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Advantages*  Oral  discourse  has  the  advantage  of  the  spoken 
word,  tied  closely  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Persons  are 
more  interesting  than  books,  and  hearing  is  an  easier  process  than 
reading,  partly  because  of  the  emphasis  given  certain  words.  Fur- 
thermore, the  lecturer  can  adapt  his  materials  to  the  members  of 
his  group  in  terms  of  their  everyday  experiences  and  interest,  arous- 
ing and  holding  attention.  Reading  waits  upon  the  initiation  of  the 
reader.  The  speaker  can  introduce  new  materials  not  accessible 
or  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  group.  With  a  little  insight  into 
psychology  he  can  provide  excellent  settings  for  learning  units.  If 
skilled,  he  can  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  auditors  logically  to  the 
adaptation  he  has  in  mind.  Obviously,  he  must  be  well  prepared 
and  his  material  must  be  nicely  organized.     (See  Chapter  VI). 

Disadvantages,  On  the  demerit  side,  lecturing  does  not  insure 
activity  on  the  part  of  auditors.  Persons  have  habits  of  sleeping 
when  relaxed,  and  the  unoccupied  mind  is  likely  to  relax.  Unless 
the  lecture  proves  interesting  the  audience  is  lost.  If  the  lecture  is 
very  scholarly,  complex,  or  involved,  it  is  likely  to  go  over  the  heads 
of  the  class  members,  unless  they  make  a  conscious  effort  to  follow. 
So  few  "church-goers"  take  notes  that  the  finest  lecture  is  forgotten 
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A  before  it  can  possibly  be  the  subject  of  serious  contemplation.  Fur" 
^  thermore,  few  persons  have  personalities  which  permit  of  lecturing, 
and  few  have  the  rapidity  of  language  which  makes  listening  an 
economical  method  of  learning.  Lastly,  unless  the  lecturer  knows 
the  personnel  of  his  audience,  he  does  not  know  the  level  at  which  to 
pitch  his  talk  and,  whatever  the  level,  it  results  in  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  individual  differences  in  the  ordinary,  unselected  group. 
Keys  to  Effective  Lecturing* 

1.  First  and  foremost  is  careful  preparation*  The  scheme  out- 
lined in  Chapter  VI  is  applicable  here.  Authorities  in  the  field  of 
speech  recommend  the  following  steps:  1.  Statement  of  the  objective, 
i.  e.  the  adaptation  in  mind;  2.  re-statement  of  the  objective  in 
different  terms,  but  conveying  the  same  idea  (if  auditors  did  not 
catch  it  the  first  time,  they  may  the  second;  if  they  catch  it  twice 
so  much  the  better,  the  second  is  a  check  on  the  first  audition);  3. 
general  illustrations  of  the  principle  involved  in  terms  of  the  listeners 
every  day  life;  4.  specific  illustrations  of  the  various  sub-points 
necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  general  idea;  and, 
5.  conclusion,  which  is  a  reiteration  of  the  statement  and  re-statement. 
Although  the  speech  should  not  appear  too  mechanical,  these  steps 
are  usually  noticeable  in  an  effective  address. 

2.  As  indicated  above,  most  speeches  succeed  or  fail  upon  the 
basis  of  the  illustrations  and  demonstrations  of  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples involved.  Strict  attention  should  be  given  these  details.  Be 
sure  you  can  give  each  abstract  principle  a  homely,  practical,  con- 
crete illustration  or  analogy. 

3.  The  informal^  natural^  conversational  style  is  usually  most 
effective.  Strip  vocabulary  and  mannerisms  of  everything  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  affectation.  Show  your  natural  enthusiasm, 
be  free  and  at  ease,  speak  with  abandon. 

4.  Watch  the  rate  of  presentation,  go  no  faster  than  auditors  can 
follow.  If  in  doubt,  pause  for  questions  and  discussions.  If  neces- 
sary, stop  and  ask  questions  of  the  audience.  Maintain  the  prob- 
lematic attitude  throughout  the  lecture. 

5.  Watch  the  physical  condition  of  the  room*  The  best  lecturer 
cannot  compete  with  poor  circulation  of  air  or  high  temperatures. 
Lighting  effects  are  often  bad  for  the  eyes,  inducing  drowsiness. 
Do  not  get  too  far  away  from  your  audience,  encourage  the  members 
to  take  the  front  seats,  and  do  not  stand  so  near  the  audience  that 
any  of  the  members  are  uncomfortable. 

6.  Encourage  note-taking*  Suggest  that  class  members  turn 
through  their  notes  sometime  during  the  week.  Encourage  and 
provide  time  for  questions  and  open-form  discussions. 

Conclusion*  From  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that  the  lecture  is 
not  a  very  effective  device  for  a  small  group,  regardless  of  the 
maturity  of  its  members.  Furthermore,  where  used,  it  demands 
more  exacting  preparation  than  any  other  type. 

Learning  Exercises 
A  Demonstration 

The  class  leader  should  ask  for  volunteers  to  prepare  five  to 
ten  minute  talks  (lectures)  observing  the  principles  elaborated  in 
the  lesson.    The  following  topics  are  suggestive: 
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Why  I  am  a  Mormon. 

Evidences  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Why  I  Believe  in  God, 

The  Heritage  of  the  Latter-day  Saint. 

Shams. 

Popular  Fallacies  in  Viewing  Mormonism. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Life. 

On  Praying  in  Public. 

Twentieth  Century  Religion. 

B*  Discussion 

At  the  conclusion  of  two  or  three  talks,  a  recitation-discussion 
should  follow,  using  the  questions  below  as  well  as  those  asked 
by  class  members  and  supplementary  questions  occurring  to  the 
instructor.    Student-speakers  are  directed  again  to  Chapter  VL 

1.  How  is  "pupil-maturity"  related  to  methods  of  teaching? 
Give  a  concrete  example. 

2.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
lecture  system. 

3.  Explain  the  relationship  existing  between  this  treatment, 
Chapter  VIII,  and  Chapter  VI  (organizing  lessons  and  subject  mat- 
ter) .    Are  the  principles  elaborated  there  applicable  here? 

4.  Volunteers  should  list  and,  in  a  short  blackboard  talk,  elab- 
orate five  rules  for  effective  lecturing. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  Problem-Project  Method 

The  problem-project  method  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  develop- 
mental type  as  contrasted  with  the  lecture  or  lesson-hearing  tech- 
niques which  are  authoritative  in  form.  In  the  problem-project 
lesson  the  students  enter  actively  into  the  selection  of  the  task, 
the  making  of  the  plans  of  attack,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  lesson  is  developed  in  terms  of  the  experiences  of  the  members 
of  the  group;  by  their  contributions  the  individual  pupils  carry 
the  lesson  forward  point  by  point  to  a  logical  conclusion  of 
their  own  discovery.  In  the  authoritative  types  the  view  of  the 
authority  (teacher,  lecturer,  or  textbook  writers)  is  arbitrarily  im- 
posed upon  the  student.  The  recitation-discussion  is  likely  to  be  in 
large  measure  authoritative,  although  if  skillfully  conducted  it  be- 
comes developmental  in  form. 

The  Criteria;  In  his  great  classic  on  mental  hygiene  Burnham 
tells  us  that  the  requisites  of  a  normal  mind,  contrasted  with  the 
abnormal  or  deranged  mind,  are  three  in  number:  "the  task,  the 
plan,  and  freedom."     The  happy  man  is  one  who  selected  a  hfe's 
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fwork  which  permits  of  his  own  planning  at  will  Men  who  break 
physically  and  mentally  are  more  likely  to  be  performing  deadly, 
"  routine  tasks  imposed  from  without.  The  principle  has  a  classroom 
application:  too  many  pupils  are  at  work  on  tasks  selected  by  teach- 
ers, by  methods  prescribed  by  teachers,  under  conditions  completely 
dominated  by  teachers.  Dewey  describes  the  situation  accurately, 
"No  one  seriously  doubts  that  with  an  adult,  power  and  control 
are  obtained  through  realization  of  personal  ends  and  problems, 
through  personal  means  and  materials  that  are  relevant,  and  through 
personal  adaptation  and  application  of  what  is  selected  together 
with  whatever  of  experimentation  and  of  testing  is  involved  in  this 
effort.  Practically  everyone  of  these  three  conditions  of  increase 
in  power  for  adult  is  denied  for  the  child.  For  him  problems  and 
aims  are  determined  by  another  mind.  For  him  that  material  that 
is  relevant  and  irrelevant  is  selected  in  advance  by  another  mind. 
And  upon  the  whole,  there  is  such  attempt  to  teach  him  a  ready 
made  method  of  applying  his  material  to  the  solution  of  his  problems 
or  the  reaching  of  his  ends  that  the  factor  of  experimentation  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum."* 

Life  is  primarily  a  series  of  problems  to  be  solved.  How  un- 
fortunate if  pupils  are  turned  from  our  classes  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  religion.  This  will  most  likely  be  the  case  if  we 
conduct  classes  wholly  by  authoritative  methods,  substituting  the 
teacher's  thinking  for  the  pupil's,  and  especially  so  if  indoctrination 
be  accepted  as  the  goal.  Oftentimes,  more  important  than  suisject- 
matter  is  the  method  of  attack  on  problems  not  conveyed  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  taught  to  children  under  stimulation,  guidance,  and 
direction. 

Steps  in  Problem  Solving*  Problem-solving  is  a  definite  pro- 
cedure. Although  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the 
number  or  order  of  steps  in  thinking,  Dewey's  classification  is  usually 
cited,  as  follows:  1.  a  felt  difficulty:  2.  its  location  and  definition; 
3.  suggestions  for  possible  solution;  4.  development  by  reasoning  of 
the  bearings  of  the  hypothesis;  5.  further  observation  and  experi- 
mentation leading  to  acception  or  rejection,  belief  or  disbelief.  In 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  belief  can  be  obtained  by  any  procedure  except 
the  developmental  method.  You  should  be  able  to  trace  the  steps 
in  the  solution  of  this  question  in  history:  Why  are  the  people  of 
the  United  States  predominantly  English;  the  people  of  Mexico 
predominantly  Spanish;  and,  the  Canadians  predominantly  of  French 
descent?  Or,  to  take  an  example  from  our  Church  history:  Why  were 
the  Mormons  driven  from  Missouri?  and  another:  Why  did  the 
Mormons  settle  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley? 

Advantages  of  the  Problem-Projcct  Method.  The  moment  a 
teacher  begins  to  ask  such  significant  questions  there  is  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  class  attitude  and  morale.  A  natural  setting  has 
been  provided  for  learning,  which  is  of  a  better  quahty.  resulting  in 
training  in  reflective  thinking.  Obviously,  this  procedure  demands 
a  competent  teacher  who  knows  more  than  chapter  and  verse.  He 
must  know  subject-matter,  the  psychology  of  students  at  the  age 
being  taught,  and  something  of  the  learning  process. 

*John  Dewey,  Psychology  and  Social  Practice,  pp.  12-14.) 
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Classification  of  Problems*  Stormzand  recognizes  three  levels 
of  problems:  U  Academic  problems;  2.  symbolic  problems;  3.  real 
life  problems  or  projects.  Academic  problems  are  solved  at  the 
mental  life  without  recourse  to  pencils,  paper,  or  materials.  Sym- 
bolic problems  are  given  graphic  representation  in  solution  in  the 
form  of  drawings,  tables,  diagrams,  cartoons,  time-lines,  etc.  Pro- 
jects take  natural  life  forms,  programs,  pageants,  etc.,  before  real 
audiences,  or  otherwise  enter  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  participants  as 
daily  good  turns,  visiting  the  sick,  keeping  records,  etc.  Examples 
of  the  three  types,  representative  of  problems  in  Church  classes, 
follow:  1 .  Academic — What  would  you  do  if  your  parents  belonged 
to  two  different  churches?  {Here  is  a  problem,  but  not  a  reaUife 
problem  to  the  pupil  born  in  the  Church.  However,  it  is  the  problem 
which  Joseph  Smith  confronted).  2.  Symbolic — Make  a  map  of  the 
journey  of  the  pioneers.  (This  results  in  a  graphic  representation, 
challenging  to  maker  and  spectator  alike,  as  witness  the  theme  of 
the  Church  exhibit  at  the  Century  of  Progress,  1933).  3.  Project— 
A  Sunday  School  Publication — to  take  care  of  the  announcements 
which  spoil  many  a  Sabbath  School,  to  build  morale  by  news  items 
on  attendance,  tardiness,  leaders,  classes,  etc. 

Other  examples  readily  come  to  mind.  How  would  you  classify 
the  following:  (a)  singing  Christmas  carols;  (b)  Hsting  the  attributes 
of  the  ideal  Latter-day  Saint;  (c)  deciding  whether  Joseph  should 
have  gone  to  Carthage  or  not. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  teaching  is  measured  by  the  depth  to 
which  it  goes.  Carrying  the  narrative,  telling  the  story,  or  lecturing 
are  largely  teacher-activity;  problems  and  projects  are  primarily 
pupil  activity.  Academic  problems  are  not  quite  so  vital,  concrete 
or  gripping  as  symbohc  problems  which  permit  expression  and 
originahty;  symbohc  problems  are  still  the  least  bit  artificial,  con- 
fined to  materials,  paper,  blackboards,  floor  objects,  etc.  (See  Chapter 
XIII);  whereas,  projects  represent  real  life,  purposeful  activity.  Be- 
cause schools  are  of  necessity  artificial  and  formal  to  some  degree, 
the  number  of  projects  is  limited.  Nevertheless,  if  the  developmental 
method  is  superior,  every  teacher  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  her  group 
to  take  the  work  to  the  deepest  level  possible;  no  excuse  should 
be  made  for  following  an  inferior  pattern  when  a  better  procedure 
is  available.  Nor  should  lack  of  materials  frighten  one  from  under- 
taking symbolic  problems  and  projects.  The  willing  teacher  is  al- 
ways agreeably  surprised  at  the  amount  and  variety  of  materials  that 
pupils  can  bring  to  class,  paper,  pencils,  pictures,  objects,  specimens, 
relics,  etc.  ' 

Learning  Exercises 

Note:  The  instructor  should  spend  some  time  on  the  assignment 
for  this  topic.  By  reference  to  text,  he  should  direct  attention  to 
the  steps  in  problem-solving  (see  Exercise  1)  and  to  the  three  types 
of  problems  (see  Exercise  2). 

1.  Each  student  should  bring  to  class  an  example  of  a  problem 
solved  in  daily  life,  distinguishing  the  five  steps  in  problem-solving* 
Blackboard  demonstrations  will  prove  effective.  (Only  volunteers 
should  be  sent  to  the  blackboard). 

2.  Each  student  should  list  three  examples  in  religious  education 
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of  each  of  the  three  types  of  problems  distinguished  by  Stormzand. 
Some  of  these  should  be  listed  on  the  blackboard  and  discussed. 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  a  distinction  can  be  made  between  prob- 
lems and  projects?  If  so,  upon  what  criteria? 

4.  Do  you  accept  the  statement:  "In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  belief 
can  be  obtained  by  any  procedures  other  than  the  developmental 
methods." 

5.  Distinguish  between  "the  authoritative"  and  "the  develop- 
mental" methods? 

6.  When  is  the  "recitation-discussion"  authoritative?  when 
developmental? 

7.  What  are  the  psychological  arguments  for  problem-project 
teaching? 

8.  Why  are  so  many  persons  unable  to  cope  with  their  religious 
problems?    What  is  the  remedy? 
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CHAPTER  X 
The  Socialized  Recitation 

The  traditional  recitation  is  a  striking  example  of  autocracy  in 
the  schoolroom,  its  spirit  is  dictatorial  and  its  procedures  are  authori- 
tative. Its  success  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  task-master. 
In  reciting  pupils  ignore  one  another,  addressing  their  remarks 
directly  to  the  teacher  to  win  his  approval  or  in  the  "get  by"  spirit; 
pupils  are  either  unconcerned  or  in  open  competition  with  one  an- 
other; jealousies,  hatreds,  and  worries  are  rampant;  problems  of 
conduct  are  magnified;  and,  the  formation  of  desirable  social  traits 
is  discouraged.  The  teacher  is  ever  the  oppressor,  the  dictator,  and 
the  iinal  authority  in  all  things — tasks  are  imposed,  plans  are  formu- 
lated ahead  of  time  for  all  details  of  pupil  activity,  and  pupil  freedom 
is  unknown.  The  reaction  to  such  formalism  in  method  and  pro- 
cedure is  the  "socialized  recitation." 

In  contradistinction  to  the  traditional  recitation,  the  socialized 
recitation  is  characterized  by  group  activity,  group  interests,  and 
group  loyalty.  The  outstanding  feature  is  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  pupils  toward  their  school  work;  they  express  their  ideas  to 
the  class,  not  to  the  teacher  alone;  they  enter  freely  into  discussions 
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'■  in  which  they  express  their  own  ideas,  relate  their  personal  experi- 
ences, and  argue  in  support  of  definite  points  of  view;  they  accept 
responsibility  for  planning  and  carrying  forward  the  course;  and, 
they  exhibit  wilhngness  to  serve  the  class,  by  assuming  responsibility 
for  special  topics,  original  investigations,  demonstrations,  and  equip- 
ment. In  general,  "there  is  a  freedom  of  activity,  a  naturalness  and 
spontaneousness  which  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  purposeful 
activity;  of  self-imposed  tasks;  of  cooperative  effort."  As  a  result, 
pupils  get  practice  with  satisfaction  in  group  activities,  learn  to 
assume  responsibility,  develop  initative  and  leadership,  and  respect 
one  another  as  distinct  personalities.  Consciousness  of  group  pur- 
pose is  substituted  for  the  authoritative  feat  of  the  teacher. 

When  teachers  were  first  made  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  a  process  of  self-activity  there  was  a  desperate  attempt  to 
shift  all  responsibility  from  teacher  to  pupil,  to  substitute  pupil  for 
teacher  activity.  Accordingly,  a  teaching  device  referred  to  as  the 
"sociaUzed  recitation"  placed  a  pupil  at  the  teacher's  desk  and  the 
recitation  went  on  much  the  same — except  that  the  immature,  inex- 
perienced student  leader  was  obviously  lacking  in  instructional  skill, 
managerial  abihty,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter.  The  writer  remembers  vividly  the  first  demonstration  he 
witnessed  of  this  innovation,  where  the  student-leader  asked  the 
most  trivial  questions  and  the  students  worked  overtime  in  repro- 
ducing parrot-Hke  responses.  Nowadays,  no  one  advocating  the 
socialized  recitation  expects  to  crowd  the  teacher  out  of  the  picture. 
On  the  contrary,  when  lively  discussions  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
there  is  even  greater  need  for  a  mediator.  Granted,  this  is  a  new 
role  for  the  teacher  embedded  in  traditional  procedures. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  socialized  pro- 
cedure is  a  more  difficult  technique  than  the  traditional  recitation. 
It  is  much  easier  to  quiz  the  students  for  bookish  answers  than  to 
direct  socialized  activity  in  either  formal  or  informal  situations.  The 
weak  or  lazy  should  beware!  The  inexperienced  should  cling  to 
the  more  authoritative  procedures,  experimenting  bit  by  bit  with 
socialized  procedures  until  he  finds  himself  a  master  of  the  situation 
at  all  times. 

Types  of  Socialized  Recitations,  Sociahzed  recitations  are  either 
of  two  types:  (1)  the  formal,  or  (2)  the  informal  type.  Quite 
naturally,  when  the  desire  to  shift  emphasis  from  teacher-activity  to 
pupil  activity  was  first  felt,  formal  situations  which  placed  the  pupil 
in  a  position  of  complete  responsibility  were  first  devised.  Accord- 
ingly, civics  was  taught  by  organizing  the  class  into  an  artificial 
legislative  body,  city  council,  constitutional  convention,  etc.  Obvi- 
ously the  machinery  often  eclipsed  the  subject-matter.  The  mock 
legislature  spent  so  much  time  on  organization  that  the  novelty  wore 
off  before  they  were  ready  to  deal  with  civic  issues.  The  adult 
organization  was  too  cumbersome  for  childish  manipulation.  Con- 
sequently, the  formal  types  of  socialized  procedures  have  been  more 
or  less  abandoned.  However,  organizing  classes  for  formal  debates, 
or  into  literary  clubs  under  the  committee  system,  or  into  journalistic 
staffs  are  still  commonly  employed  as  a  rest  or  change  from  more 
monotonous  procedures  and  for  purpose  of  motivation. 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  may  think  of  some  very  effective 
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i  formal  types.  The  missionary  class  may  hold  "street  meetings**  in 
M  which  two  or  three  members  entertain  the  class,  or  the  members 
may  regard  themselves  as  reporters  and  interview  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, acting  as  the  representative  of  the  Church,  on  some  contro- 
versial issue  in  Mormonism,  or  the  members  may  regard  themselves 
as  the  members  of  a  household  when  one  of  the  class  representing 
a  missionary  appears  on  the  threshold  "tracting".  Activities  in  each 
instance  should  be  confined  to  the  subject-matter  outline  for  con- 
sideration on  that  Sunday.  Examples  may  be  multiplied  for  other 
classes  and  situations. 

Teachers  are  more  concerned  with  the  informal  type,  in  which 
the  teacher  retains  the  position  of  leadership  and  directs  the  activi- 
ties of  the  period  in  such  manner  that  the  students  accept  this  leader- 
ship willingly  and  participate  wholeheartedly,  being  led  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  furthering  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
group  as  a  whole  in  true  cooperative  fashion.  Although  it  is  more 
difficult  to  bring  this  element  of  socialization  into  the  typical  class- 
room so  long  dominated  by  authoritative  methods  without  altering 
the  for  mentirely,  as  in  the  formal  types,  once  it  is  accomplished  it 
is  more  effective  and  may  continue  indefinitely.  In  fact,  the  ability 
to  bring  a  class  to  the  point  of  free  conversational  discussion  is  a  fair 
measure  of  teaching  ability. 

The  informal  socialized  situation — an  ordinary,  everyday  con- 
versation on  a  pertinent  topic — depends  upon  two  factors:  (1)  the 
leadership  of  the  teacher,  and  (2)  the  appeal  of  the  subject-matter 
(for  which  the  teacher  is  partially  responsible).  The  teacher  raises 
the  problem,  stimulates,  guides,  directs,  and  evaluates  the  activity 
of  the  pupils.  Unless  there  is  a  common  core  of  knowledge,  i.  e. 
unless  there  has  been  some  preparation  or  some  previous  experience, 
the  discussion  will  fall  flat. 

The  informal  socialized  recitation  is  a  spirit,  not  a  form.  Con- 
sequently, certain  portions  of  the  previous  three  chapters  are  applic- 
able here.  Attention  is  specifically  directed  to  Chapters  VII  and  IX. 
Recitation-Discussions,  and  Problem-Project  Method,  respectively. 
The  socialized  recitation  is  the  spirit  which  should  characterize  these 
methods. 

Activiteis  of  the  Socialized  Class*  Stormzand*  lists  seven  types 
of  activities  characteristic  of  the  socialized  recitation. 

"1.  Planning — usually  done  by  a  program  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  teacher.  This  involves  preparation  for  work  to 
be  covered,  assignments  for  individual  contributions,  and  so  on. 

"2.  Presiding  or  conducting — In  the  informal  socialized  dis- 
cussion the  teacher  is  the  leader,  while  in  the  formal  type  some 
pupil  acts  as  chairman. 

"3.  Individual  contributions  on  assigned  topics — These  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  recitations  on  assigned  topics,  or  on  individual  sup- 
plementary reading. 

"4.  Voluntary  supplementary  contributions — These  may  grow 
out  of  individual  experiences  or  general  reading.  They  are  entirely 
outside  of  assigned  readings. 


I 


*  Stormzand,  M.  J. — Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  274-275.  Quoted  by 
Mueller;  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  p.  279. 
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•  "5.  Challenging  or  questioning  another  pupil's  statements.  This 

involves  questions  for  further  information,  source  or  rehability  of 
information,  or  the  presentation  of  rebuttal  material. 

"6.  Correction,  criticism,  approval,  or  confirmation.  This  may 
lead  to  a  general  discussion  on  debatable  questions. 

"7,  Summarizing.  This  is  the  most  important  phase  from  the 
learning  point  of  view.  This  activity  must  be  carefully  planned  by 
the  teacher.  Leaders  or  committees  may  be  appointed  to  prepare 
the  summary,  or  each  pupil  may  be  required  to  do  so.  It  is  advisable 
that  all  pupils  prepare  some  kind  of  summary  of  the  discussion  as  a 
matter  of  organization  and  review.  The  summarizing  phase  is  too 
commonly  neglected  in  the  socialized  exercises." 

Disadvantages  and  Dangers  in  Socialized  Procedures.  Many 
of  the  objections  made  to  socialized  procedures  are  not  inherent  in 
the  system  itself.  As  stated  above,  only  competent  teachers  should 
experiment  with  procedures  which  put  the  pupils  into  the  spotlight. 
The  dangers  in  the  socialized  recitation  are  many,  although  each 
criticism  can  be  met  under  ideal  conditions. 

1.  There  is  a  loss  of  efficiency  where  pupil  leadership  is  substi- 
tuted for  teacher  leadership.  At  times  there  may  be  adequate  com- 
pensation for  this  loss  in  the  increased  interest,  initiative,  and  effort 
of  students.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  expert  teacher  is  helpless 
to  control  the  disorder  which  may  fall  in  the  wake  of  an  inefficient 
student-leader.    This  is  primarily  a  criticism  of  the  formal  type. 

2.  There  may  be  a  waste  of  time.  Student  leaders  lack  a  sense 
of  relative  importance  of  subject  matter,  and  experienced  teachers 
find  it  difficult  to  stop  discussions  on  irrelevant  topics  once  they  are 
initiated  (under  authoritative  procedure  the  teacher  pre-determines 
what  will  be  discussed).  No  person  can  anticipate  the  rambling 
hkely  to  ensue  under  loose  leadership.  Furthermore,  time  can  often 
be  spent  in  more  profitable  ways,  such  as  lectures,  demonstrations, 

written  work,  etc.  i         /-^  • 

3.  Discussions  may  develop  anti-social  attitudes.  Controversies 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  cHques  with  resultant  group  antagon- 
isms. Rushing  to  the  rescue  of  group  associates  may  then  supplant 
judgment  and  sound  thinking.  Discussions  may  become  short- 
circuited,  the  more  vociferous  dominating  while  the  reticent  boil 
inwardly.  Snobbery  and  inferior  complexes  may  develop.  Contro- 
versies tend  to  fix  prejudices. 

4.  Disciplinary  troubles  are  likely  to  increase.  Freedom  may 
lead  to  license.  Aggressive  students  talk-up,  argue,  ignore  the 
teacher,  and  in  other  ways  demoralize  the  class.  Neglected  pupils 
seek  other  outlets,  drawing  attention  from  the  class  activities. 

5.  The  teaching  situation  may  become  artificial.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  more  formal  types  where  organization  obscures  sub- 
ject-matter. Minor  details  are  likely  to  cause  no-end  of  discussion. 
After  the  novelty  of  the  organization  has  worn  off  the  work  becomes 
monotonous  routine,  circumscribed  by  useless  machinery.  ^ 

Conclusion*  Enough  has  been  written  to  indicate  the  psycho- 
logical advantages  of  the  socialized  recitation  which  establish  its 
successful  manipulation  as  the  acme  of  teaching  ability.  Neverthe- 
less, the  inexperienced  teacher  should  employ,  for  the  most  part,  the 
authoritative  types  of  procedure,  attempting  socialized  procedures 
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Jw  with  the  experimental  attitude.  The  transition  from  teacher  to 
pupil-activity  should  be  gradual.  Resort  may  be  made  to  either  form, 
the  formal  is  usually  a  welcome  change  from  the  usual  classroom 
activity  and  a  type  readily  dropped  for  a  safe  return  to  authoritative 
procedure.  The  shift  from  authoritative  to  developmental  types 
involving  socialized  procedures  is  more  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Failure  with  the  informal  type  spoils  the  teacher's  efficacy  with  that 
class  group.  Nevertheless,  in  every  teacher's  career,  at  some  point, 
this  transition  should  be  made. 

Learning  Exercises* 

1.  When  can  a  class  session  be  said  to  be  sociaHzed? 

2.  Distinguish  between  "informal"  and  "formal"  types  of  so- 
cialized recitation.     Compare  their  relative  merits. 

3.  Following  the  example  in  the  chapter,  list  "formal"  types 
applicable  in  a  given  class. 

4.  Prepare  a  rough  plan  for  conducting  a  class  session  on  some 
suitable  topic,  including  as  many  of  the  activities  listed  by  Stormzand 
as  possible. 

5.  Express  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  statement:  "In 
fact,  the  ability  to  bring  a  class  to  the  point  of  free,  conversational 
discussion  is  a  fair  measure  of  teaching  success."  {See  Unit  I.) 

Selected  References 

Douglas.  H.  R.— "Modern  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching," 
Boston;  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.,  1926,  Chapters  VIII  and  IX. 

Mueller,  A.  D.— "Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,"  New  York; 
The  Century  Co.,  1928,  Chapter  XII. 

Robbins,  C.  L. — "The  Socialized  Recitation,"  Boston;  AUyn 
and  Bacon,  1920. 

Stormzand,  M.  J.— "Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching,"  Boston; 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co..  1924,  p.  268-288. 
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*Designed  for  a  "socialized  recitation"  of  the  informal  type.  The  questions 
are  merely  suggestive  for  preparation.  The  students  should  feel  free  to  ask  about 
and  to  discuss  the  problems  they  feel  are  vital. 


Read  and  Pray 

{Continued  from  page  493) 

amen  to  this  statement,  or  confession  by  so  men,  forgetting  His  omnipresence;  that 
many  of  those  present  that  it  appears  the  sar-  "Angels  above  us  are  silent  notes  taking?" 
pnse  visits  are  to  continue.  I  wonder  why?  When  we  analyze  these  confessions  we  won- 
Ihe  confessions  say  they  would  have  better  der  how  many  of  us  have  our  spirits  so  at- 
schools  on  the  days  they  knew  they  were  to  tuned  to  the  Spirit  of  our  Redeemer  that  we 
be  visited  by  the  Stake  Board.  What  is  the  feel  His  presence  regardless  of  whether  the 
meaning  of  this  attitude?  Does  it  mean  that  Stake  Board  is  in  attendance  or  not.  Should 
Ward  officers  would  be  slothful  when  they  we  not  have  the  two  and  one-half  minute 
did  not  have  notice  that  the  Stake  Board  was  talks  just  as  regularly  for  Him,  and  should 
to  visit  them?  Still  we  have  our  opening  not  our  schools  be  just  as  near  perfect  for 
prayer  petitioning  the  Lord  to  be  with  us.  Him  to  be  with  us  every  Sunday,  as  on  Sun- 
Does  it  mean  that  we  are  becoming  so  far  days  when  we  actually  know  that  the  Stake 
removed  from  the  Lord  that  we  work  only  Board  is  going  to  be  with  us? 
that  our  reports  and  work  may  be  seen  of  —One  of  the  Group. 


Sunday  School  V^otes  and  V^ews 
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SACRAMENT  GEMS  FOR  JANUARY  AND   FEBRUARY,   1934 

(Matthew  26:26-28) 
"And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body.     And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

Note.  For  the  year  1934,  Sacrament  gems  will  be  selected  from  the  words  of  Our  Savior 
as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  In  order  to  secure  general  response  a  few  minutes  in  each 
class  during  the  month  of  December  should  be  devoted  to  memorizing  the  verses. 
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Music  Objective 


News  Flash! 


The  General  Board  Music  Committee's  ob- 
jective for  1934  is  the  memorization,  words 
and  music,  of  one  song  each  month  by  every 
Sunday  School  congregation  in  the  church. 
Twelve  songs,  some  familiar,  some  seldom 
used,  have  been  selected  by  the  committee. 
It  is  thought  that  if  the  local  schools  will 
memorize  one  song  each  month  it  will  not 
take  long  to  build  up  an  extensive  repertory. 

The  Music  Committee  respectfully  requests 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  superintend- 
encies  of  all  schools  in  the  promotion  of  this 
program. 

Hard  at  Work 

The  Judges  are  at  work  reading  the  manu- 
scripts submitted  in  the  prize  essay  writing 
contest.  As  soon  as  the  results  are  known 
we  shall  have  some  excellent  suggestions  for 
you  on  "How  to  Get  the  Most  From  the 
Instructor." 


The  first  Sunday  School  to  be  represented 
on  the  Roll  of  Co-operators  is  the  Otto  (Wy- 
oming) Sunday  School  of  Big  Horn  Stake. 
Congratulations,  Otto!  More  power  to  you. 
Big  Horn! 

Which  stakes  will  have  100%  on  the  Roll 
in  time  for  the  December  Honor  Roll.  No- 
vember 15,  1933  is  the  dead  line  for  publi- 
cation in  the  December  issue. 

A  Word  of  Appreciation 

"Just  a  word  about  The  Instructor.  Each 
page  is  filled  with  inspiration  and  spiritual 
enrichment  and  is  an  asset  to  every  indi- 
vidual whether  a  Sunday  School  teacher  or 
not.  One  can  readily  see  the  articles  that 
appear  are  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Lord.  Too  much  good  cannot  be  said 
about  The  Instructor" 

Owen  B.  McBride,  Supt.,  Burley  Stake. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  "THE 
TOOLS  OF  TEACHING  PROJECT" 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 

Answer: 

Question: 
Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Does  the  person  signing  the 
"Roll  of  Co-operators"  commit 
himself  to  buy  or  to  subscribe  for 
anything? 

No.  By  signing,  the  person 
simply  manifests  his  willingness 
to  co-operate  in  increasing  the 
effective  use  of  The  Instructor, 
Simday  School  Lesson  Quarter- 
lies and  available  visual  aids. 
What  should  be  done  with  the 
"Roll  of  Co-operators"  when  all 
officers  and  teachers  in  the  school 
have  signed  it? 

It  should  be  mailed  at  once  to  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board,  50  North  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  so  the 
name  of  the  school  and  stake  can 
be  published  in  the  Instructor.  To 
appear  in  the  December,  1933  is- 
sue, the  signed  roll  must  reach 
the  General  Board  before  No- 
vember 15,  1933.  Rolls  received 
later  will  be  published  in  later 
issues.  Be  among  the  first. 
When  does  the  Project  go  into 
effect  officially? 

With  the  first  class  sessions  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  in  January, 
1934. 

What  shall  ward  and  stake  work- 
ers do  in  the  meantime? 
First:     Sign  the  Roll  of  Co-op- 
erators. 

Next:  Start  to  work  to  equip 
your  school  with  the  "minimum 
tools  of  teaching."  (The  In- 
structor, Sunday  School  Lessons 
and  available  Visual  Aids.) 
Also:  Study  the  new  teacher- 
training  course.  Note  especial- 
ly its  suggestions  on  pupil  activ- 
ity. 

And:  Examine  every  issue  of 
The  Instructor  for  further  in- 
formation about  the  project  and 
for  suggestions  on  how  to  use 
"tools  of  teaching"  effectively. 
What  is  a  good  method  of  get- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Quarterly  into  the  hands 
of  every  pupil? 

The    following    methods    have 
been  used  successfully: 

Have  the  pupils  start  saving 
pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  now, 
and  have  them  bring  them  each 
Sunday  to  Sunday  School.  The 
teacher  becomes  the  Savings 
Banker  for  the  class  and  gives 
each  pupil  credit  for  his  deposit. 
This  plan  has  worked  very  suc- 


cessfully. Begin  early  and  per- 
sist. By  the  time  the  Lessons  are 
available,  money  for  everyone's 
subscription  can  be  on  hand. 

Another  successful  method  has 
been    to    appeal    to   parents,  by 
special  letter  or  personal  visit,  to 
co-operate     with     the     Sunday 
School  by  helping  their  children 
get  the  necessary  text  material. 
When    a    pupil     obtains    the 
money    necessary    for    his    sub- 
scription through  his  own  effort, 
sacrifice  and  thrift,  he  appreciates 
the  quarterly  more  and  takes  bet- 
ter care  of  it. 
Question:     What  visual  aids  should  a  Sun- 
day School  have? 
Answer;       Plenty  of  blackboards,   pictures, 
maps,     charts,     drawing     paper, 
crayons,   colored   chalk,   pencils, 
scissors,    a    sand    table,    cut-out 
.  characters  to  illustrate  Bible  and 
Church    History    stories     (these 
may     be     home-made)      stereo- 
graphs and  as  soon  as  possible 
projection  machine,  lantern  slides, 
a  kit  for  making  pupil-made  lan- 
tern slides. 
Question:     How  can  these  be  obtained  by  a 
Sunday    School    which    has    no 
money? 
Answer:       Read  the  article  written  by  Jay 
S.  Grant  of  Adams  Ward   (Los 
Angeles  Stake)  page  403,  Sept, 
1933  Instructor. 

In  advertising  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  your  "Visual  Aids 
High  Jinks"  tell  the  members  of 
your  ward  that  you  will  accept 
Bible  pictures,  (The  General 
Board  gave  away  more  than 
100,000  to  Instructor  subscribers 
a  year  or  two  ago),  maps, 
charts,  blackboards,  crayons, 
scissors,  chalk,  a  sand  table  (tell 
a  carpenter,  you  will  admit  his 
whole  family,  if  he  will  make 
you  a  sand  table),  church  maga- 
zines, drawing  paper,  stereo- 
graphs, a  Royal  scroll  or  pan- 
orama of  Bible  pictures,  lantern 
slides  and  the  use  of  projection 
machines  which  the  people  may 
have.  Or  if  none  of  these  can 
be  obtained,  you  will,  of  course, 
accept  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
materials  the  people  can  dig  out 
of  cellars,  attics  and  closets. 

Report  your  success  to  the 
General  Board  so  other  schools 
can  be  given  the  benefit  of  your 
experience  and  suggestions. 

Watch  The  Instructor  for  these 
and  other  suggestions. 
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DIME  FUND  HONOR  ROLL 

The  following  Sunday  Schools  are  report- 
ed as  having  closed  up  the  1933  Dime  Fund 
collection  100%  in  the  month  of  September: 

New  York  District;  Eastern  States  Mis- 
sion: Ray  Ridge,  Manhattan  and  Newark 
Sunday  Schools. 

Ogden  Stake:    Ogden  Sixth,  (Ervine  Kel- 
ler, Supt.),  Ogden  Seventh   (Moylan  Peter- 
son,  Supt.),   Ogden  20th,    (Wm.   J.   Brian, 
Supt.),  Ogden  21st,   (Parley  Stoker,  Supt), 
Pleasant  View  (Earl  J.  Rhees,  Supt.),  North 
Ogden      (Gilbert     Randall,     Supt),     Eden 
(Orval  Graham,  Supt.) . 
West  Jordan  Stake:    Lark  Sunday  School. 
Benson  Stake:     Smithfield  Third  Ward. 
Morgan  Stake:     Slide  Sunday  School  (C. 
W.    Nielsen,    Supt.),    Porterville    (Conrad 
Carter,    Supt.),    Richville     (Levi    Waldron, 
Supt. ) . 
Kanab  Stake:     Kanab,  Orderville. 
Montpelier  Stake:     Alton    (J.  O.  Ander- 
son, Supt),  Bern  (Abel  Kunz,  Supt.),  Mont- 
pelier Second    (Ray  Nixon,  Supt.),  Ward- 
boro  (J.  C.  Jensen,  Supt.). 

Bear  River  Stake:  Howell,  Boothe  Val- 
ley, Riverside,  Tremonton  and  Stake  Board. 

Logan  Stake:  Providence  First,  College 
West,  Stake  Board. 

Snowflake  Stake:  Aripine,  Shumway, 
Woodruff,  Heber  and  Snowflake. 

Maricopa  Stake:  Mesa  First,  Mesa  Third, 
Mesa  Fourth,  Lehi,  Phoenix  First,  Phoenix 
Second,  Maricopa  Stake  Board. 

Texas  Mission:  Abilene,  Baton  Rouge, 
Enadale,  Natchitoches,  Vowells  Mill,  Wil- 
liamson, Port  Arthur,  Winfleld,  New  Or- 
leans, Fort  Worth,  Amarillo,  Enoch  and  Lub- 
bock Sunday  Schools. 

Northwestern  States  Mission:  Sellwood, 
Hood  River,  Lasqueti,  Pleasant  Valley, 
Washougal,  and  Butte  Sunday  Schools. 

Hollywood  Stake:  Alhambra,  Boyle 
Heights,  Burbank,  Elysian  Park,  Garvanza, 
Glendale,  Hollywood,  Inglewood,  Lanker- 
shim,  MarVista,  Pasadena,  Santa  Monica, 
Wilshire,  El  Segundo,  Redondo. 

Eastern  States  Mission:  Altoona,  Perm. 
(Wesley  E.  Kinser),  Baltimore,  Md.,  (Fred 
T.  Scott),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  (Wm.  Schultz), 
Erie,  Penn.,  (Floyd  D.  Gowans) ,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  (H.  C.  Landis),  New  Brunswick.  N. 
J.  (Alwin  C.  Sessions),  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
(Jos.  Lindsay),  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  (O.  Don- 
ald Miles),  Renfrew,  Penn.  (Enos  O.  Hol- 
lobaugh),  Scranton,  Penn.  (Esdras  Weid- 
ow),  Springfield,  Mass.  (E.  Lewis  Allen), 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.   (J.  Lynden  Mathew). 

Malad  Stake:  Cherry  Creek  (Stillman  J. 
Harris,  Supt.),  Pleasant  View  (T.  Hughes, 
Jr.,  Supt.),  Reynolds  (L.  G.  Corbidge,  Supt), 
Washakie  (Kim  John  Neaman,  Supt.), 
Wheatland  (Leo  Jensen,  Supt.). 

St.  Joseph  Stake:  Globe  and  Kimball  Sun- 
day Schools. 


Nevada  Stake:  Wells  Sunday  School. 
Western  States  Mission:  Falls  City,  Ne- 
braska (Lewis  R.  Leafty),  Bluewater,  N.  M. 
(H.  E.  Chapman),  Alliance,  Nebraska  (J. 
A.  Winegar),  Albuquerque,  N..  M.  (J.  S. 
Dublas,  Supt.).  Gallup,  N.  M.  (W.  E.  Black- 
bum,  Supt). 

British  Mission:  Pontefract  Sunday  School 
(James  Graham  Batt,  Supt.),  Cornwall  Sun- 
day School  (Elders  Dell  R.  Holbrook  and 
John  B.  Stagg),  ShefHeld  Sunday  School 
(Harry  V.  Bailey,  Supt). 
California  Mission:     Carlin   (Nev.),  Geo. 

C.  Ferguson,  Supt,  Chino  Valley  (Ariz.), 
L  Owen  Rogers,  Supt.,  Prescott  (Ariz.), 
Merle  Allen,  Supt,  Santa  Maria  (Cal.),  J. 
O.  Stanley,  Supt.,  Susanville  (Cal.),  Guy 
Porter,  Supt,  Ventura  (Cal),  J.  V.  South- 
wick,  Supt.,  Winnemucca  (Nev.),  Wm. 
Hooft,  Supt,  Fillmore  (Cal.),  Harold  Weeks, 
Supt.,  Arizona  District  Board,  A.  B.  Angle, 
Supt.,  Bisbee,  Arizona,  St.  David,  Arizona, 
Bakersfleld  (Cal.),  L.  Roy  Pathe,  Supt.,  Taft 
(Gal.),  Fred  Druliard,  Supt,  Visalia  (Cal.), 
Willard  E.  Taylor,  Supt.,  Anaheim   (Cal), 

D.  T.  Mackay,  Supt.,  Huntington  Beach 
(Cal),  Anoch  Eby,  Supt,  Sacramento  Dis- 
trict Board,  Mark  W.  Cram,  Supt.,  Sutter 

(Cal),  Fred  Jenkins,  Supt,  Merced  (Cal), 
Fred  Baleme,  Supt. 

The  Relation  of  the  Number  of  Subscribers 

to  The  Instructor  in  a  Sunday  School  to  the 

Eflficiency  of  Teachers 

To  get  the  most  from  The  Instructor  the 
teacher  must  have  unrestricted  access  to  the 
magazine  as  often  as  he  has  a  few  minutes 
leisure  which  can  be  devoted  to  its  use.    __^ 

The  ideal  is  to  have  the  magazine  always 
at  hand  in  a  convenient  place  at  home,  ready 
for  use  upon  demand.  If  a  worker  must  share 
his  magazine  with  someone  else,  it  is  likely 
their  leisure  time  may  come  at  the  same  time. 
One  is  deprived  of  the  magazine  during  such 
time.  Another  opportunity  to  use  it  may  not 
come  again  and  he  goes  to  his  work  in  the 
Sunday  School  unprepared.  If  too  many 
people  attempt  to  use  the  same  magazine,  it 
is  conceivable  that  each  may  be  so  seriously 
restricted  in  its  use  that  the  preparation  of 
all  can  be  only  superficial 

Clearly  this  is  false  economy. 

Have  enough  copies  in  every  home  to  give 
every  worker  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
prepare  well  enough  to  be  efiicient.  The 
subscription  price  is  so  very  low.  The  maga- 
zine is  worth  the  money  many  times  over  to 
the  person  who  uses  it  to  make  himself  effi- 
cient. 

Test  the  value  of  The  Instructor  to  you. 
Try  this.  Read  it  from  cover  to  cover  one 
month.  Study  carefully  everything  in  it 
which  is  related  to  your  department.  Use 
what  you  get  out  of  it.  Participate  actively 
in  monthly  report  and  business  meeting  and 
Union  meeting,  using  what  you  have  gained 
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from  The  Instructor.     Now,  doesn't  it  give 

?ou  a  sense  of  greater  power  and  efficiency? 
ou  may  get  by  without  it,  but  see  how  much 
more  efficient  you  are  with  it! 

In  November — Order  1934  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Quarterlies 

Sxmday  School  Lesson  Quarterlies  for  1934 
ordered  and  paid  for  before  December  1,  1933 
earn  a  discount  of  10%,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  remittance  you  send 
to  the  Sunday  School  Lessons  office,  or  if 
not  deducted  will  be  entered  to  your  credit 
on  the  record  of  the  Lessons  office  and  may 
be  used  to  help  pay  for  subscriptions  ordered 
later. 

Ordering  Lesson  Quarterlies  in  November 
assures  your  receiving  them  in  time  for  De- 
cember preparation  meetings  and  January 
classes.  Delay  in  ordering  makes  delay  in 
receiving  them  inevitable. 

See  October  issue,  page  455,  "In  Novem- 
ber—Organize 1934  Classes   on  paper'." 


THE  LEAVEN  IS  WORKING 


The  religious  conceptions  of  modem  Chris- 
tianity have  undergone  mighty  changes  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Though  the  people 
have  refused  to  accept  the  principles  of  the 
restoration  directly  from  the  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries, yet  the  "leaven  is  working"  and 
many  of  the  false  notions  of  the  churches 
have  been  revised  or  abandoned.  Mormon 
philosophy  is  gradually  being  assimilated  by 
many  of  the  sects. 

One  of  the  latest  reminders  of  this  fact  is 
the  newspaper  announcement  that  Chancellor 
Hitler  of  Germany  has  suggested  that  a  Sun- 
day be  designated  once  a  month  on  which 
day  the  German  people  fast  one  or  two  meals 
and  give  the  cost  of  these  meals  to  the  un- 
employed and  needy. 

Some  good  Mormon  missionary  must  have 
contacted  Herr  Hitlerl 


fSECRElARlES'  DEPARTMENT' 


A,  Hamcr  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


Supply  of  1934  Monthly  Report  Forms 

These  forms  will  be  sent  in  November  to 
each  stake  for  every  Sunday  School  in  the 
stake. 

The  forms  for  1934  are  substantially  the 
same  as  the  forms  for  the  present  year.  One 
coltmin  has  been  added,  calling  for  report  of 
the  number  of  pupils  who  are  subscribers  to 
the  Sunday  School  Lesson  Quarterlies  and 
the  number  of  officers  and  teachers  who  are 
subscribers  to  The  Instructor. 

This  part  of  the  report  will  be  studied  care- 
fully by  Stake  and  General  Board  when  the 
progress  of  your  school  with  the  "Tools  of 
Teaching"  project  is  to  be  charted. 

Ask  the  Lessons  Agent  for  your  school  to 
give  you  a  memorandum  of  every  order  he 
sends  in  for  subscriptions  to  the  Lessons.  Ask 
every  officer  and  teacher  to  give  you  the  nec- 
essary information  about  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Instructor  so  you  can  have  the 
facts  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  this  report. 
Keep  the  information  up  to  date.  See  that 
your  school  gets  all  the  credit  due  it  in  this 
particular.  Since  accuracy  and  trustworthi- 
ness are  cardinal  virtues  of  secretaries,  you 
will  make  your  reports  show  the  facts. 

The  pad  of  report  forms  you  will  receive 
should  be  sufficient  to  last  through  the  whole 
of  the  year  1934.  Secretaries  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  organized  stakes  will  make  the 
report  up  each  month  in  triplicate.  The 
triplicate  will  be  kept  in  the  secretary's  files 
for  reference.  The  duplicate  and  the  orig- 
inal will  be  sent  promptly  to  the  Stake  Sec- 
retary, who  will  keep  the  duplicate  and  for- 


ward all  originals  to  the  General  Board.  In 
the  mission  Sunday  Schools  the  reports  are 
made  in  quadruplicate;  the  fourth  copy  for 
the  secretary's  files,  the  third  for  the  office 
of  the  district  president;  the  second  copy  and 
the  original  are  sent  to  the  Mission  head- 
quarters, where  the  copy  is  filed  and  the  orig- 
inal is  sent  on  to  the  General  Board. 

Extra  pads  of  the  report  forms  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Stake  Secretary  for  25  cents 
a  pad.  Stake  secretaries  will  receive  a  small 
reserve  supply  when  the  new  forms  are  mail- 
ed this  month. 

December  is  the  month  of  the  annual  report 
and  the  time  of  reckoning  to  see  which  secre- 
taries are  entitled  to  "Seals  of  Approval." 
Get  your  records  in  shape  for  the  annual  re- 
port. See  the  August  issue  of  The  Instructor, 
Secretaries'  Department. 

"In  November — Order  1934  Lesson 
Quarterlies" 

In  the  memorandum  calendar  for  Superin- 
tendents this  appears  as  the  chief  activity  for 
November.  Secretaries  records  will  be  con- 
sulted.   Are  they  in  readiness? 

Read  the  suggestions  appearing  on  page 
455  of  the  October  issue  of  The  Instructor 
and  note  what  information  the  superintend- 
ency  will  need  from  your  rolls. 

You  can  help  them  in  this  work.  If  the 
roll  books  do  not  now  show  the  dates  of  birth 
of  each  pupil,  get  this  information  from  the 
Accounting  for  Everyone  Records,  or  ask  the 
teachers  to  help  you  get  it  from  the  pupils 
in  the  classes. 


Edward  P.   Kimball.  Chairman;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon.  Vice  Chairman:   P.  Melvin   Petersen 

and  George  H.  Durham 


PROGRAM  FOR  1934 

Choristers  and  Organists  of  every  Sunday 
School  in  the  Church  are  asked  to  have  as 
their  objective  for  the  year  1934,  the  mem- 
orization, words  and  music,  of  twelve  Sunday 
School  songs.  A  careful  selection  of  songs, 
some  familiar,  and  others  less  well  known, 
has  been  made.  In  each  issue  of  The  Instructor 
will  appear  the  title  of  the  song  to  be  studied 
in  the  union  meeting  the  following  month, 
and  then  to  be  presented  to  the  local  schools 
for  memorization  the  month  following  the 
union  meeting.  It  is  hoped  that  every  chor- 
ister and  organist  will  effect  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  program  according  to  schedule. 

In  the  union  meeting  department  sessions  it 
is  recommended  that  choristers  and  organists 
meet  separately,  except  when  the  program 
calls  for  conjoint  sessions.  If  rooms  are  not 
available  for  separate  sessions,  divide  the  pe- 
riod between  organists  and  choristers,  pre- 
senting the  material  for  organists  in  the  ^rst 
division.  Subjects  that  are  of  direct  aid  to 
the  Sunday  School  musicians  will  be  studied 
and  application  made  in  the  songs  being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  in  the  schools.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  them:  Organ  technic. 
Rhythmic  problems,  Organ  registration.  How 
to  make  the  song  impressive  and  beautiful, 
Memorization,  How  to  discover  the  tempo. 
How  to  discover  and  reproduce  musical 
thought. 

Four-part  singing  is  to  be  stressed.  The 
teachers  in  union  meeting  should  be  seated  in 
sections  according  to  voice,  and  a  spirited 
song  practice  should  be  given  each  month. 
All  workers  must  have  tools,  therefore,  it  is 
expected  that  every  chorister  and  organist 
shall  study  every  issue  of  The  Instructor,  that 
organists  shall  be  supplied  with  organ  music, 
and  that  every  Sunday  School  shall  own  a 
generous  supply  of  song  books.  Choristers 
and  organists  will  become  more  eiRcient  if 
they  will  study  "Teaching  as  the  Direction 
of  Activities,"  written  by  Dr.  Wahlquist  and 
now  appearing  in  The  Instructor,  beginning 
in  the  August,  1933,  issue. 


The  Chorister's 
Preparation 

I.  Personal  quaUfl- 
cations. 

Innate  musical  abil- 
ity (deep  musical  feel- 
ing). A  taste  for  the 
harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful are  pre-requi- 
sites. 


In  addition  to  these  purely  musical  attri- 
butes, he  should  possess  certain  personal 
characteristics  if  he  is  to  succeed. 

These  qualities  are: 

1.  A  sense  of  humor. 

2.  A  creative  imagination. 

3.  A  sense  of  leadership  combined  with 
organizing  ability. 

Mankind  does  much  better  work  under 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  worker  who  is 
buoyant  and  cheerful  will  perform  his  labor 
more  efficiently  when  free  from  mental  and 
physical  strain  or  weariness. 

The  value  of  a  cheerful  attitude  cannot  be 
over-estimated  and  especially  during  the  song, 
practice.  Suggestions  pleasantly  given  will 
be  pleasantly  received.  The  reaction  to  such 
an  attitude  will  be  almost  spontaneous  and 
come  forth  in  tones  of  wondrous  warmth  and 
color. 

II.  Creative  imagination  is  an  inborn  qual- 
ity, or  gift  of  the  spirit  and  if  a  chorister  does 
not  possess  it,  very  little  can  be  accomplish- 
ed in  the  "artistic  realm."  With  it,  the  end 
or  result  may  be  foreseen,  and  he  will  know 

( 1 )  how  his  seating  arrangement  will  appear, 

(2)  just  how  the  song  will  sound,  and  (3)  the 
effect  produced  and  (4)  will  be  able  to  inter- 
pret the  composer's  message  with  more  exact- 
ness; for  the  conductor  must  be  a  "re-creator" 
to  interpret  authoritatively. 

If  a  chorister  could  diagnose  the  thoughts 
of  his  singers  and  see  things  from  their  view- 
point, as  well  as  his  own,  he  would  know 
the  effect  of  explanation  direction  and  hence 
preserve  a  better  morale. 

III.  Organizing  ability  and  leadership  re- 
quire more  than  a  humorous-minded  and  im- 
aginative musician,  and  are  most  vital  to  the 
chorister. 

Leadership  implies  a  mastery  of  funda- 
mental details  through  preparation,  knowl- 
edge and  faith  in  others,  as  well  as  in  your 
own  ability  to  succeed. 

Manifest  confidence  through  clearness  of 
speech,  love  and  respect  the  thing  being 
done,  have  poise  and  enthusiasm  and  think 
clearly  and  definitely,  and  your  path  will  be 

cleared  of  many  briars 

Technical  Equipment 


OBJECTIVE  FOR  1934 

Memorization,  words  and  music,  of  one 
song  each  month  by  every  Sunday  School 
Congregation  in  the  Church. 

"Improve  the  Shining  Moments,"  No. 
53,  is  the  song  to  be  studied  in  the  Decem- 
ber Union  Meeting  and  to  be  memorized 
by  the  entire  membership  of  every  local 
school  during  the  month  of  January. 


1.  SuiHcient  prepa- 
ration and  mastery  of 
the  fundamentals  of 
music  and  elementary 
harmony.  2.  Familiar- 
ity with  the  piano  and 
organ.  3.  Ability  to 
sing.  4.  AbiUty  to  tiiink 
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musically.  5.  Technique  of  the  baton.  6. 
How  to  induce  good  tone  quality.  7.  The 
use  and  abuse  of  vowels  and  consonants.  8. 
How  to  create  balance  and  blend.  9.  The 
value  of  soft  singing.  10.  How  to  secure  a 
good  crescendo,  diminuendo,  climax,  attack, 
release,  proper  tempo,  tone  power,  tone  qual- 
ity and  good  phrasing.  11.  Memorization  of 
words  and  music. 

Helpful  Material 

Music  in  Worship — Swisher. 

Essentials  in  Conducting — Gehrkens. 

Clear  Cut  Speech  in  Song — Rogers. 

Outlines  of  Music  History — Hamilton. 

Messages  of  Great  Hynms — Smith. 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology — Gehrk- 
ens. 

Harmony  for  Beginners — Orem. 

Chorister's  Manual — Church  Music  Com- 
mittee. 

Application 

Memorize  "Improve  the  shining  moments," 
No.  53  (words  and  music).  Have  officers, 
teachers  and  members  do  likewise.  Follow 
the  slogan  for  1934 — "One  song  memorized 
each  month." 

Suggestiuns  for  Union  Meeting  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  chief  value  of  cheerfulness? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  creative  imagination 
and  why  is  it  useful. 

3.  Let  several  illustrate  it  in  actuality. 

4.  Let  several  demonstrate  their  type  of 
leadership  by  conducting  a  verse  of  the  song 
to  be  taught  for  the  month  and  observe  the 
choice  of  tempo,  accent,  and  tone  quality  se- 
cured. 

5.  Discuss  vital  problems  of  organization 
such  as  book  distribution,  four  part  seating 
arrangement. 

6.  Shall  we  beat  the  "Rhythm  or  the 
pulse?" 

7.  Why  use  a  light  colored,  light  weight 
baton? 

8.  Have  a  number  or  all  beat  various  types 
of  measure  at  varying  tempos? 

9.  Demonstrate  (1)  a  quiet  reposeful  at- 
tack, (2)  a  vigorous  animated  attack. 

10.  Let  several  demonstrate  the  working 
up  of  a  crescendo  and  climax  and  a  di- 
minuendo and  rallentando. 

The  Organist's  Preparation 

A.  Technical    equipment    from    a    Pianistic 
standpoint. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  organist  has  had  suf- 
ficient preparation  in  the  study  of  the  piano 
to  gain  familiarity  and  mastery  of  the  fol- 
lowing pre-requisites: 

1.  Purpose,  scope,  and  eye  recognition 
of  the  grand  staff. 


2.  Purpose    and    use   of   principal    clef 

signs. 

3.  Positive  knowledge  of  key  signatures. 

4.  A  positive  knowledge  of  time  signa- 
tures. 

5.  A  positive  knowledge  of  notation. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  simple  and  compotmd 
measure  structure. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  tempo  marks,  and 
their  variations. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  dynamic  marks  and 
their  variations  of  shading. 

9.  A  mastery  and  working  knowledge  of 
major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales; 
also  chords  and  arpeggios. 

10.  And  how  to  secure  a  pure  Legato, 
Staccato,  Marcato,  Diminuendo,  Cre- 
scendo, also  proper  phrasing  and  cli- 
max. 

11.  A  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the 
baton. 

12.  A  knowledge  of  style  and  appropriate- 
ness and  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  artistic  musical  expression. 

B.  Knowledge  of  the  structive  and  tonal  pos- 
sibilities of  the  reed  and  pipe  organ. 

1.  Similarities  of  the  piano  and  organ, 
a.  Keyboard.    Use  of  same  notation, 

pitch,  fingering. 

2.  Points  of  difference. 

The  touch,  tone  production,  keyboard  of 
narrower  scope,  pedals,  knee  swells,  stops, 
pitch  alterations,  style  of  tone,  and  manner 
of  production. 

The  organ  is  a  legato  wind  instrument 
while  the  piano  is  an  instrument  of  percus- 
sion, but  with  study  and  experimentation  with 
pedaling,  registration,  and  a  sustained  tone 
mastery,  the  organ  becomes  a  fascinating 
friend  of  great  depth  and  sincerity. 

C.  A  proper  management  of  the  bellows  is 
controlled  by  the  two  treadles  placed  con- 
veniently within  reach  of  the  feet.  The 
heels  should  be  firmly  placed  on  the  lower 
ends  of  the  treadles  and  the  upward  and 
downward  motion  should  be  controlled  by 
the  ankle  joint. 

Press  the  treadles  alternately  to  their  fullest 
extent  and  properly  time  the  movements  or 
the  tone  will  be  jerky. 

The  touch  of  the  keyboard  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  piano  although  not  so 
heavy,  the  tone  sustains  just  so  long  as  the 
key  is  held  down.  Remember  that  the  or- 
gan style  is  Legato. 

D.  The  Swell  assists  in  accent,  crescendi, 
and  diminuendi  and  is  operated  by  the 
right  knee  swell. 

E.  Stops  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.:  "Sounding" 
and  "Mechanical."  Sounding  stops  are 
at  the  left  of  the  performer,  indicated  with ' 
black  and  affect  the  lower  division.  Me- 
chanical Stops  are  at  the  right  of  the  per- 
former, indicated  with  red,  and  affect  the 
upper  division  of  the  keyboard. 

F.  Couplers  connect  the  two  divisions  of  the 
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keyboard  and  affect  the  tone  by  either 
raising  or  lowering  it  an  octave. 

G.  Forte  stops  raise  light  tones  and  act  as 
a  portion  of  the  swell  mechanism.  Full 
organ  stops  open  all  the  valves  and  are 
controlled  by  the  left  knee  swell.  The 
Vox  Humana  is  produced  by  a  rotating 
fan,  and  the  tone  is  light  and  sweet.  Ex- 
pression stops  make  possible  every  shade 
of  dynamic  expression. 

H.  Sounding  stops  are  of  varied  pitch  such 
as  16-8-4  or  2  feet  tones.  (See  diagram 
below.) 

Manual  Stops 

Bass  Stops: 

8  ft.  pitch — diapason — dulciana — ^bassoon 
— English  horn — ^basset  horn. 

16  ft.  stops — contra  bass — Sub.  bass. 

4  ft.  stops — viola  dolce — viola — clarion. 

2  ft.  stops — eolian  harp. 

16  ft.  pedal  stops — ^bourdon — dolce — sub. 
bass. 
8  ft.  pedal  stops — cello  and  flute. 

Treble  Stops: 

8  ft.  pitch — melodia — claribella — oboe — 
saxaphone — gamba — dulcet — trumpet  —  voix 
celeste  (Sol v.  stop). 

16  ft.  stops — clarinet — bourdon — cormo-^ 
musette  (Solo  stop). 

4  ft.  stops — flute — flute  dolce — ^piccolo. 

2  ft.  stops — ^wald  flute — ^piccolo. 

Material 

Dictionary  of  Music — Elson, 


Principles  ot  Expression  in  Pianoforte 
Playing — Christiani. 

Music  in  Worship — Swisher. 

Method  for  the  American  Reed  Organ — 
Frederick  Archer. 

Reed  Organ  Album — Frederick  Archer. 

Organist's  Manual— L.  D.  S.  Church  Mu- 
sic Committee. 

Memorization  of  "Improve  the  shining  Mo- 
ments," No.  53,  and  well-rendered  prelimi- 
nary and  sacrament  music. 

Appropriate  march  music  and  manner  of 
playing. 

1.  Which  of  the  twelve  pre-requisites  are 
most  essential? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  for  the  or- 
ganist in  being  able  to  perform  well  upon 
the  piano. 

3.  Why  must  the  pianist  practice  painstak- 
ingly upon  the  organ. 

4.  How  is  it  possible  to  increase  the  scope 
of  pitch  on  the  organ? 

5.  How  to  vary  the  tone  power? 

6.  How  to  vary  the  tone  quality? 

7.  Why  should  the  organist  know  the 
technique  of  the  baton? 

8.  Name  the  various  stops  and  the  pitch 
they  represent? 

9.  Let  a  number  of  performers  illustrate 
the  following:  A  pure  legato,  staccota,  mar- 
cato,  crescendo,  diminuendo,  a  good  phrase 
and  a  climax,  and  also  play  the  song,  "Im- 
prove the  Shining  Moments"  and  the  pre- 
ludes and  postludes. 


A  Perfect  Formula  in  Seventeen  Words 

It  must  be  apparent  in  all  the  present  studies  of  conditions  and  offering  of  remedies 
for  improvement,  that  what  we  are  seeking  is  a  clear,  concise,  simple,  workable,  basic 
formula  that  will  appeal  to  every  human  being  and  on  the  principles  of  which  we  may 
devise  simple  rules  for  the  most  successful  guidance  of  human  thought  and  action. 

But  why  seek  so  ardently  for  what  we  already  have?  Why  strive  to  phrase  some 
new  basic  formula  when  we  have  had  for  more  than  three  himdred  years  and  in  words 
so  simple  and  inclusive  that  any  one  who  knows  the  English  language  can  understand 
it  a  perfect,  workable  formula?    *  *  * 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. 

Here  we  have  a  basic  formula,  a  creed,  a  rule  consistent  with  the  strongest  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature.  It  appeals  directly  and  solely  to  the  individual,  and  we  are 
inherently  and  incurably  individualistic.  It  invites,  yea  demands,  initiative,  something 
every  human  being  wishes  to  have  and  to  exercise.  It  involves  co-operation  and  friendliness 
and  imselfishness.  It  requires  fair  play,  square  dealing,  justice.  It  encourages  the  impulse 
to  give  before  yielding  to  the  desire  to  take.  It  bases  its  whole  principle  upon  the  strongest 
of  our  characteristics,  desire.  *  *  *  If  every  one  followed  in  thought  and  practice  the 
simple  principles  of  this  rule,  there  would  be  few  if  any  human  problems,  such  as  we  now 
have,  urgently  pressing  for  solution.  Any  one  can  live  this  rule.  Every  one  should  live 
it. 

We  need  no  new  rule  or  formula  for  thought  and  conduct.  The  old  rule  we  have 
quoted  covers  the  ground  completely.  All  we  need  is  to  think  it  and  to  live  it.  And  until 
we  do  think  and  live  its  principles  generally,  if  not  universally,  we  shall  have  recurring 
conditions  calling  urgently  for  correction.  — The  Valve  World. 
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General   Board   Committee: 

Geo.  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman; 

Jas,  L.  Barker,  Vice-Chairman; 

John  T.  Wahlquist. 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,1934 

Twelfth  Session.     January  7,  1934 

Lesson  No.  12.    The  Recitation-Discussion 

Text:  Wahlquist,  J.  T.,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  chapter  VII  ( The  In- 
structor, this  issue,  p.  495). 

The  Unit,  Realizing  Adaptations  Through 
Class  Activities,  should  be  overviewed  in  its 
entirety  both  by  students  and  the  class  leader. 
No  attempt  is  here  made  to  force  teachers  to 
conform  to  any  one  type  of  teaching  (nor 
are  all  appropriate  teaching  procedures  de- 
scribed in  the  brief  space  available).  Im- 
partial observations  of  lay-teachers  indicate 
two  prevalent  methods  of  procedure:  lesson- 
hearing — quizzing  students  on  outside  study 
(sic),  or  lecturing — doing  all  the  work 
whether  or  not  students  are  prepared,  inter- 
ested, or  attentive.  Suggestions  for  lifting 
these  traditjonal  procedures  to  new  levels  are 
followed  by  descriptions  of  newer  and  more 
effective  methods  (problems  and  projects), 
culminating  in  true  "socialized-recitations." 

The  absurdity  of  "lesson-hearing"  where 
students  have  not  studied  the  lesson  (a  com- 
mon occiurence  where  chief  reliance  is  placed 
upon  teacher-made  assignments)  is  illustrated 
by  Chase  in  Supervision  of  Religious  Instruc- 
tion (University  of  Chicago  Press),  by 
stenographic  notes  of  a  class  of  eighteen  ten 
and  eleven-year-old  boys  in  a  settlement- 
house  Sunday  School.  The  lesson  was  "Giv- 
ing Sight  to  a  Man  Bom  Blind."  An  excerpt 
follows: 

"Our  lesson  is  in  the  gospel  of  John.  There 
are  four  gospels  you  know,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John.  (Teacher  reads  from  John 
9  and  pauses  on  the  verse,  "I  am  the  light 
of  the  world.")     Who  is  speaking? 

"B— God. 

;'B— Christ. 

"T — (Continues  *  *  *  to  read  the  story  of 
the  healing  of  the  blind  man.)  Who  followed 
Jesus  around  when  he  was  doing  these  things? 

"(No  response  and  the  teacher  answers.) 
His  friends,  of  course,  but  also  some  others 
who  did  not  like  him.  Who  are  people  who 
do  not  like  you? 


"B — Enemies. 

"T — What  are  enemies? 

"B — People  who  hate  you. 

"T — ^What  are  friends? 

"B — People  who  like  you. 

"T — ^Who  were  these  enemies  of  Jesus? 

"B — Pharisees. 

"T — What  are  the  Pharisees? 

"B — Sort  of  tax  collectors. 

"T — Were  they  not  over-religious,  trying 
to  make  a  big  show? 

"(Another  boy  enters  and  the  teacher 
greets  him  with) :  Hello,  bring  your  Bible? 

;'B— No. 

"T — What?  Forgot  it  again?  You  didn't 
forget  your  head,  did  you?  Forget  to  eat 
your  breakfast  this  morning? 

;;B— Ha.  ha!  No. 

"T — ^What  kind  of  men  were  the  Phari- 
sees? ***** 

One  might  question  what  youngsters  will 
gain  from  this  lesson.  Were  it  not  that  this 
procedure  is  all  too  common  we  might  dis- 
miss it  as  being  funny.  When  it  is  repeated 
over  and  over  in  the  same  pupil's  lifetime, 
it  is  tragic!  The  prevalence  of  "lesson-hear- 
ing" is  the  best  argument  for  teacher-train- 
ing. 

Learning  Exercise  7  is  very  suggestive. 
Much  time  is  wasted  milling  over  the  facts 
the  students  already  know.  Consequently, 
the  children  are  bored  to  distraction!  The 
reproduction  of  material  is  valueless  unless 
attention  is  given  to  its  meaning,  its  signifi- 
cance, and  its  application  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils. 

The  preparation  is  the  key  to  effective  reci- 
tation-discussions. Where  there  has  been  no 
outside  preparation  (common  in  Church  cir- 
cles) the  "unprepared  lesson"  is  advocated. 

The  class  leader's  attention  is  directed  to 
the  Learning  Exercises  and  footnote. 

Thirteenth  Session.     January  14,  1934 

Lesson  No.  13.    The  Lecture  Method 

Text:  Wahlquist,  J.  T.,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  chapter  VIII  {The 
Instructor,  this  issue). 

At  the  outset,  undue  emphasis  cannot  be 
given  the  assertion  that  formal  lectures  (of 
uninterrupted  discourse)  should  rarely  occur 
in  the  Sunday  School.  The  formal  lecture 
calls  for  an  unusual  situation,  a  large  crowd 
of  interested  and  attentive  adults  and  a  lee- 
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turer  who  from  first  hand  experience  has 
something  to  give  his  audience  which  the 
members  are  unlikely  to  get  in  any  other 
way. 

The  reason  for  treating  the  topic  is  that 
short,  informal  talks  are  a  necessary  part  of 
every  teacher's  work:  the  overview  of  new 
units  of  work,  motivating  attack  on  new 
problems,  giving  satisfactory  explanations  of 
obscure  points  bothering  class  members,  il- 
lustrating principles,  supplementing  text- 
books, summarizing,  etc.  Whenever  the 
teacher  talks  at  any  length,  he  should  obey 
the  mandates  of  effective  speech. 

Students'  reports  on  special  topics,  out- 
side readings,  and  the  like  (very  effective 
devices)  should  likewise  observe  the  princi- 
ples of  good  address.  The  "keys  to  ef- 
fective lecturing"  are  not  trade  secrets — they 
should  be  discussed  with  class  members  un- 
dertaking special  responsibilities  for  oral  re- 
ports. 

Note-taking  is  an  art  to  be  cultivated! 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  notes 
where  the  lecture  system  is  used.  The  in- 
structor should  call  the  notes  in  occasionalK 
for  inspection.  He  will  learn  much  about  the 
effectiveness  of  his  own  work.  When  de- 
ficiencies are  revealed,  he  can  do  some  reme- 
dial teaching. 

Students  undertaking  special  reports  should 
be  encouraged  to  talk  from  notes,  rather  than 
read  laboriously.  If  they  are  unable  to  take 
satisfactory  notes,  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  various  forms. 

Lawyers  and  others  find  briefs  superior  to 
outlines.  Briefs  contain  lines  conveying  com- 
plete thoughts,  although  not  necessarily  in 
sentence  form.  Outlines,  once  they  are 
"cold,"  are  not  very  suggestive  in  recalling 
material,  unless  it  was  overlearned  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

This  lesson  is  best  taught  through  effective 
demonstrations   (see  Learning  Exercises). 

Fourteenth  Session.     January  21,  1933 

Lesson  No.  14.  The  Problem-Project  Method 

Text:  Wahlquist,  J.  T.,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  chapter  IX  [The  In' 
structor,  this  issue). 

Professor  Fred  G.  Barker  of  Grant  Stake 
has  an  outline  for  a  Book  of  Mormon  course 
which  emphasizes  pupil  activity  of  various 
sorts,  including  oral  readings,  story  telling, 
floor  talks,  dramatizations,  declamations,  and 
pageants  {The  Juvenile  Instructor,  volume 
63).  Examples  are  here  given  for  each  type 
of  activity. 

Oral  readings.  The  pupils  are  building  a 
background  for  Book  of  Mormon  study.  A 
special  assignment  for  oral  reading  is  made 
to  two  pupils:  (1)  one  to  read  the  testimony 
of  the  Three  Witnesses,  and  (2)  the  other 
to  read  the  Testimony  of  the  Eight  Wit- 
nesses.   These  readings  are  to  be  practiced, 


but  simple  and  straightforward  in  delivery. 
They  are  designed  to  add  something  to  the 
feelings  of  the  listeners  (class  members)  re- 
garding these  incidents. 

Story  Telling.  The  pupils  are  studying  I 
Nephi,  chapters  17  and  19.  Three  students 
are  selected  in  advance  to  retell  the  three 
stories: 

(a)  Building  the  ship. 

(b)  What  happened  on  the  voyage. 

(c)  The  promised  land. 

Floor  Talks.  The  pupils  are  studying  I 
Nephi,  chapter  19  and  II  Nephi,  chapters  1, 
2,  3  and  4.     The  lesson  objective  is  to  im- 

firess  upon  the  student  the  value  of  records, 
n   this   connection   special   assignments   are 
made  in  advance  for  three-minute  talks: 

(a)  The  three  sets  of  plates  and  where 
they  came  from. 

(b)  The  Lord's  promises  to  the  children  of 
Lehi. 

(c)  Predictions  concerning  the  children  of 
Laman  and  Lemuel. 

(d)  The  blessings  on  Jacob  and  Joseph. 

(e)  The  prophecy  of  Joseph  concerning 
records,  and  how  it  was  fulfilled. 

Dramatizations.  The  pupils  are  studying 
Jacob,  chapter  7,  and  the  Book  of  Enos,  con- 
taining the  incident  of  Sherem,  the  anti- 
Christ  which  is  selected  for  class  room 
dramatization,  scenes  and  costumes  to  be 
imaginary.  "There  is  to  be  no  noisy  moving 
of  chairs  or  other  extensive  preparation.  The 
teacher  turns  some  of  description  into  dia- 
logue or  reads  the  description  like  the  chorus 
in  an  old  Greek  play.  The  play  follows 
(two  students  reading  the  parts  of  Jacob  and 
Sherem  from  the  leaflet) : 

I.  Jacob  listens  to  a  report  of  Sherem's  ac- 
tivities. 

II.  Sherem  stops  Jacob  before  the  temple. 
The  sign. 

III.  "Gather  together  on  the  morrow  for  I 
shall  die." 

IV.  Sherem's  confession. 

Inasmuch  as  it  concerns  so  few  students  it 
can  be  rehearsed  before  class  presentation. 

Declamation.  The  class  is  studying  Jacob, 
chapters  1  and  2.  The  class  objective:  cul- 
tivating concern  for  the  feelings  of  our  loved 
ones  will  keep  us  from  sin.  Jacob's  beauti- 
ful discourse  on  pride  (2:12-21)  is  then  se- 
lected and  assigned  to  a  student  for  declama- 
tion, or  volunteers  prepare  the  selection  for 
classroom  rendition.  The  most  effective  stu- 
dent may  repeat  the  selection  before  the  en- 
tire Sunday  School  in  place  of  one  of  the 
short  talks. 

Pageants.  The  subject  is  the  books  of 
Jarom  and  Omni.  The  purpose  of  the  lesson 
is  to  impress  the  obligation  of  keeping  rec- 
ords over  long  periods  of  time.  The  pageant, 
almost  impromptu  (although  it  may  be  re- 
hearsed), is  as  follows: 

1.  Omni  writing  the  words  of  his  record. 
(The  character  will  simply  sit  in  a  chair  at 
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the  front  of  the  room  and  read  as  he  seems 
to  write.) 

2.  Amaron  reading  the  first  part  of  his  rec- 
ord to  his  brother  Chemish,  and  writing  the 
last  sentences  before  delivering  them  to  him. 

3.  Chemish  (some  years  later)  reading 
what  he  himself  has  written. 

4.  Abinadom,  reading  and  writing. 

5.  Amaleki  reading  his  record  to  King 
Benjamin  and  Zarahemla.  He  passes  the 
record  to  Zarahemla  to  read  the  paragraphs 
telling  about  Coriantumr,  and  to  King  Benja- 
min from  that  point  on  until  he  comes  to^  the 
Land  of  Nephi,  which  he  reads  himself;  then 
presents  the  plates  to  the  King,  and  departs. 

*     *     * 

The  possibilities  of  stimulating  student  ac- 
tivity are  unlimited.  In  the  sense  that  life- 
like situations  are  created  where  students 
want  to  perform  on  their  own  volition,  the 
above  illustrations  are  projects.  From  the 
spectator's  angle,  as  well  as  from  the  par- 
ticipator's in  impromptu  settings,  they  are 
more  likely  symbolic  problems.  At  any  rate 
the  motive  is  two-fold:  first  to  make  the  les- 
son material  more  concrete  (through  ^aphic 
representation),  meaningful  and  significant; 
and,  second,  to  elicit  student  cooperation  and 
activity.  As  occasional  variations  from  other 
techniques,  such  procedures  are  to  be  en- 
couraged. As  a  steady  diet  they  may  nauseate. 

Learning  Exercises  1  and  2  should  receive 
careful  preparation. 

Fifteenth  Session.     January  28,  1934 

Lesson  No.  15.    The  Socialized  Recitation 

Text:  Wahlquist,  J.  T.,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  chapter  X  ( The  In- 
structov,  this  issue). 

A  truly  socialized  recitation  is  a  religious 
experience  in  very  deed.    Here  is  evidence  of 


the  principle  of  humanity,  the  sacredness  of 
human  personality,  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Chave  (The  Supervision  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, p.  140)  says,  "From  the  standpoint 
of  feeling  or  emotional  reaction  a  religious 
experience  may  be  said  to  have  been  reached 
under  such  conditions  as— 

"When  an  individual  feels  a  thrill  in  some 
unpretentious  social  expression  of  his  best 
endeavors,  or  comes  in  contact  with  others, 
where  the  finest  capacities  of  personality  are 
revealed. 

"*  *  *  When  a  feeling  of  dependence  up- 
on God  enables  one  effectively  to  share  in  a 
large  human  enterprise  where  human  welfare 
is  at  stake  and  the  test  of  faith  and  endur- 
ance is  severe. 

"*  *  *  When  in  silent  meditation, 
alone,  or  in  company  with  others,  on  the  to- 
tal meaning  and  worth  of  life  one  feels  an 
assurance  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  un- 
derlying forces  of  life." 

Certainly,  all  of  the  above  can  be  realized 
in  a  socialized  recitation  devoted  to  a  relig- 
ious, moral  or  social  issue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  exactly  at  this  point  where  church 
lessons  differ  from  lessons  in  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and  ethics.  As 
brethren  united  in  a  belief  in  God  and  his 
Omnipotence  we  seek  to  know  his  will  in  the 
problems  confronting  us.  Rather  than  quote 
authorities,  we  share  our  experiences  one 
with  another  that  we  may  see  His  Will. 
*     *     * 

Although  the  lesson  stresses  the  informal 
type  of  socialized  recitation,  teachers  should 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  recognize  formal  types 
which  will  enable  them  to  capitalize  upon 
certain  issues  (as  in  the  Missionary  class 
cited,     (See  Learning  Exercise  No.  3.)    ' 


The  Moving  Picture  a  Counterpart  of  Thought 

F.  D.  McClusky,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Visual 
Instruction,  sums  strikingly  the  power  of  the  Moving  Picture  in  the  field 
of  teaching  as  follow: 

"In  our  normal  thinking  process  one  never  has  an  isolated  idea,  the 
counterpart  of  the  still  picture.  The  stream  of  thought  Is  continually  on  the 
move.  It  may  be  that  the  motion  picture  secures  its  educative  power  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  counterpart  of  thought." 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  7,  1934 

Lesson  L  Purpose  and  Importance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures* 

Texts:  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants; Sunday  School  Quarterly, 
Lesson  1. 

Objective:  To  show  the  purpose 
and  importance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  relation  to  man's  existence 
and  destiny. 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  said: 

"We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  proph- 
ecy; whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day  star  arise 
in  your  hearts. 

"Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of 
the  scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation. 

"For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man:  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."     (2  Peter  1:19-21.) 

Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
world  we  have  been  taught  through 
revelation  coming  from  ancient  times 
through  Joseph   Smith   the  Prophet 


that  from  the  beginning  man  has  been 
instructed  and  guided  by  divine  reve- 
lation and  commandment.  When 
man  was  cast  out  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  became  mortal,  he  was 
taught  by  angels  sent  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  (P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses 
5:4-8.) 

"And  then  began  these  men  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
them; 

"And  a  book  of  remembrance  was  kept,  in 
the  which  was  recorded  in  the  language  of 
Adam,  for  it  was  given  unto  as  many  as 
called  upon  God  to  write  by  the  spirit  of 
inspiration; 

"And  by  them  their  children  were  taught 
to  read  and  write,  having  a  language  which 
was  pure  and  undefiled. 

"Now  this  same  Priesthood,  which  was  in 
the  beginning,  shall  be  in  the  end  of  the 
world  also. 

"Now  this  prophecy  Adam  spake,  as  he 
was  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a 
genealogy  was  kept  of  the  children  of  God. 
And  this  was  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam,  saying:  In  the  day  that  God  created 
man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him. 
(P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses  6:4-8.) 

Enoch  also  bore  witness  saying: 

"For  a  book  of  remembrance  we  have  writ- 
ten among  us,  according  to  the  pattern  given 
by  the  finger  of  God;  and  it  is  given  in  our 
own  language."     (Moses  6:46.) 
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That  scripture  came  down  from 
the  days  of  Adam,  and  were  pre- 
served even  to  the  days  of  Abraham, 
we  axe  informed  in  the  Book  of  Abra- 
ham, wherein  he  writes: 

"But  the  records  of  the  fathers,  even  the 
patriarchs,  concerning  the  right  of  Priest- 
hood, the  Lord  my  God  preserved  in  mine 
own  hands;  therefore  a  knowledge  of  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,  and  also  of  the 
planets,  and  of  the  stars,  as  they  were  made 
known  unto  the  fathers,  have  I  kept  even 
unto  this  day,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  write 
some  of  these  things  upon  this  record,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  posterity  that  shall  come 
after  me."     (Abraham  1:31.) 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  ac- 
count of  creation  and  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  were  made  known  to 
the  fathers  from  the  days  of  Adam 
and  that  the  Lord  preserved  these 
truths  and  they  were  handed  down 
to  Abraham.  Moreover,  we  may 
know  from  his  record  that  the  same 
truths  have  been  revealed  to  us  in 
this  generation,  for  Joseph  Smith 
translated  the  writings  of  Abraham, 
and  had  revealed  to  him  the  words 
of  the  Lord  to  Moses,  which  were 
given  at  a  later  day.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  Moses  also  has  this  account 
which  was  given  to  Abraham,  when 
he  wrote  the  book  of  Genesis.  (See 
Moses  4:32.) 

The  purpose  of  scripture  is  beau- 
tifully portrayed  in  the  Psalms  19:7- 
14.  This  could  be  read  with  profit 
to  the  class. 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

1.  Name  the  Standard  Works  of  the 
Church,  and  give  reasons  for  our  difference 
in  attitude  towards  them  and  other  books 
written  by  Elders  of  the  Church. 

2.  In  what  manner  do  we  receive  the  Holy 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God? 

3.  What  is  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price?  Give 
some  description  of  its  contents  and  how 
they  were  obtained. 

4.  Give  some  important  items  of  history 
and  doctrine  revealed  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  and  not  clearly  stated  in  the  Holy  Bible. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  major  objectives  in 
the  coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

6.  What  makes  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants of  great  value  to  the  Latter-day  Saints? 
To  the  people  of  the  world? 

7.  Does  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  meas- 


ure up  to  the  standard  for  scriptures,  in  (1) 
revealing  the  will  of  God,  (2)  giving  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel,  (3)  protecting  from  sin, 
(4)  enabling  us  to  discern  between  truth  and 
error,  (5)  revealing  God's  dealings  with 
ancient  peoples,  and  (6)  revealing  things  to 
come? 

Second  Sunday,  January  14,  1934 
Lesson  2*  The  Lord^s  Preface*  . 

Texts;  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, Section  1;  Sunday  School 
Quarterly,  Lesson  2. 

Objective:  To  make  known  the 
purpose  of  the  Lord  in  publishing  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants;  that  his 
covenants  and  commandments  as  re- 
vealed in  this  dispensation  may  be 
taught  to  all  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  they  may  have  the 
means  of  escape  from  the  judgments 
which  are  to  come. 

In  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Church  with  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood after  the  long  dark  days  of 
apostasy,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Lord  to  give  again  commandments 
and  revelations  for  the  guidance  of 
the  people.  From  the  time  that  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  of  the  Primitive 
Church  "fell  asleep,"  and  the  Church 
was  driven  into  the  wilderness,  until 
the  time  of  restoration,  the  peoples 
professing  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  were 
subject  to  tradition,  superstition,  false 
doctrine  and  man-made  ordinances, 
which  had  superceded  the  simple  but 
life-giving  principles  revealed  by  our 
Savior  and  taught  by  his  disciples. 
The  Holy  Bible  had  been  changed 
in  many  places  by  uninspired  scribes 
and  translators  who  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  word  of  the  Lord  as 
given  to  the  prophets  and  Apostles, 
so  that  many  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  had  become  obscure.  Be- 
cause of  this  ministers  and  teachers 
of  the  Bible  erred,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
prayerful  men  and  devout  in  their 
religious  practices.  (See  I  Nephi  13: 
25-29.) 

It  was  impossible  because  of  these 
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conditions  for  any  man  to  know  the 
way  of  truth  without  the  opening 
of  the  heavens  and  new  revelation 
coming  to  restore  the  "plain  and 
precious  things"  which  had  been 
taken  away.  Moreover,  it  was  im- 
possible for  men  to  find  favor  with 
God  without  a  restoration  of  the  au- 


endeavor  to  destroy  the  work  and 
designs  of  the  Father.  His  plan  is, 
if  he  cannot  rule  he  will  ruin.  The 
plan  of  salvation  contemplated  the 
contact  with  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  mortal  life.  We  were  taught 
in  the  world  of  spirits  before  the 
foundation   of   the   earth   was   laid. 


thority  to  teach,  direct  and  impart  that  we  would  have  the  privilege  of 

the  blessings  through  the  ordinances  coming  to  this  world  and  here  par- 

officially  conferred.    It  was  for  these  take  of  mortality.    This  life,  we  were 

purposes  that  the  Lord  spoke  and  de-  told,  would  be  fraught  with  trials, 

clared  that  his  word  should  go  forth  tribulations,  temptations  and  finally 

to  every  nation,  kindred  and  people  the  mortal  death.     We  understood 


*by  the  mouths    of    his    disciples/ 

whom  he  has  chosen  in  these  last 
days.  '       ' 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

1.  In  what  sense  is  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants "the  Lord's  book?"  Why  should  He 
with  propriety  write  its  preface? 

2.  Why  were  the  revelations  guarded  be- 
fore publication  with  such  jealous  care? 

3.  Why  is  it  imperative  that  not  only 
Church  members  but  all  mankind  should  know 
and  understand  what  is  contained  in  these 
revelations? 

4.  What  is  the  duty  of  Church  members 
to  carry  the  message  of  this  book  to  the 
world? 

5.  Why  is  this  mission  assigned  to  the 
"weak  and  simple"  rather  than  to  the  wise 
and  learned  men  in  the  world? 

Third  Sunday^  January  2\,  1934 

Lesson  3»  The  Lost  Manuscript. 

Texts:  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, Sections  3  and  10;  Sunday 
School  Quarterly,  Lesson  3 


that  only  through  obedience  to  the 
Gospel  plan  which  would  be  revealed 
for  our  redemption  could  we  come 
back  through  the  resurrection  into 
the  presence  of  God;  that  many  of 
the  children  of  our  Father  would 
yield  to  temptation  and  sin  and 
through  rebellion  would  lose  the 
privilege  of  this  blessing  of  exalta- 
tion. With  all  this  information  before 
us  we  rejoiced  and  were  glad  to  make 
the  venture. 

Satan  does  help  to  destroy  the 
chances  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind to  reach  the  heights  of  exalta- 
tion; but  in  this  he  is  not  destroying 
the  plan  of  God,  and  the  Father  will 
eventually  save — from  death  and  hell 
— all  of  his  children,  except  the  sons 
of  perdition,  and  will  place  them  ac- 
cording to  their  works  somewhere 
in  immortality  to  partake  of  such 
blessings  as  they  are  willing  to  re- 
Objective:  To  show  that  "the  word  ceive  for  all  will  be  judged  according 
and  designs,  and  purposes  of  God      to  their  works. 


cannot  be  frustrated,  neither  can  they 
come  to  naught." 

From  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in 
heaven,  Satan  has  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  work  of  God 
because    his    plan 
for  the  redemption 
of  man  was  reject- 
ed he  vowed  that 
he   and    the   third 
of    the    hosts     of 
heaven    who    fol- 
lowed him,  should 


Moreover  all  the  plans  of  the  ad- 
versary are  known  to  the  Lord.  Jesus 
says:  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,    the    same 
Angered     which  looked  upon  the  wide  expanse 

of  eternity,  and  all 
the  seraphic  hosts 
of  heaven,  before 
the  world  was 
madcj  The  same 
which  knoweth  all 
things,  for  all 
things  are  present 


CONCERT  RECITATION   FOR 
JANUARY 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants   1:4) 

"And  the  voice  of  warning  shall  be  un- 
to all  people,  by  the  mouths  of  my  disci- 
ples, whom  I  have  chosen  in  these  last 
days." 
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before  mine  eyesj  I  am  the  same 
which  spake,  and  the  world  was 
made,  and  all  things  came  by  me/* 

(D.  and  C.  38:1-3.) 

Satan  rejoiced  and  perhaps  thought 
he  had  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
work  of  bringing  forth  the  Book  of 
Mormon  in  the  loss  and  change  of 
the  manuscript  intrusted  to  Martin 
Harris,  but  the  Lord  prepared  for 
this  hundreds  of  years  before, 

"Thy  word  is  true  from  the  begin' 
ning:  and  every  one  of  thy  righteous 
judgments  endureth  f  o  r  e  v  e  r/* 
(Psalms  119:160.) 

Questions  and  Problems 

1.  How  had  the  Lord  previously  prepared 
for  the  emergency  of  the  lost  manuscript? 

2.  What  lesson  was  impresed  upon  Joseph 
Smith  by  this  occurrence? 

3.  Why  did  the  Lord  call  Martin  Harris 
a  "wicked  man?" 

4.  Account  for  the  bitter  spirit  manifested 
by  enemies  of  the  Church. 

5.  Why  did  the  Nephite  prophets  so 
earnestly  desire  the  preservation  of  their  rec- 
ord? 


Fourth  Sunday,  January  28,  1934 
Lesson  4.  The  Call  of  the  Witnesses* 

Texts:  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, Sections  6  and  17;  Sunday 
School  Quarterly,  Lesson  4. 

Objective:  To  show  that  in  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
the  Lord  observed  the  divine  law  in 
relation  to  witnesses. 

Paul  says  that  "the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men;  and  the  weak- 
ness of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 
(I  Cor.  1:25.)  If  man's  wisdom  were 
running  the  universe  and  giving  to 
us  the  plan  of  salvation,  we  would 
be  compelled  to  believe  the  Gospel. 
The  simple  means  of  appointing  wit- 
nesses and  sending  them  forth  to  de- 
clare the  word  to  a  perverse  world, 


would  be  set  aside  and  some  great 
manifestation  from  the  heavens  per- 
haps with  force,  would  persuade  men 
to  believe  the  truth.  The  Lord  has 
in  his  wisdom  adopted  the  plan  pf 
declaring  his  word  to  his  servants 
and  then  having  them  carry  the  mes- 
sage to  others,  rather  than  by  means 
of  miraculous  manifestations  that 
all  men  can  behold. 

We  are  in  this  life  called  upon  to 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  Lord  proves  us. 
From  the  very  beginning  he  has 
manifested  himself  to  his  appointed 
servants,  by  his  own  presence,  by  the 
sending  of  messengers  from  his 
throne.  Christ,  after  his  resurrection 
did  not  appear  to  the  world,  but  only 
to  his  disciples,  and  they  became  his 
witnesses  to  the  world  of  his  resur- 
rection. He  said  to  Joseph  Smith: 
"But  this  generation  shall  have  my 
word  through  you*  And  in  addi" 
tion  to  your  testimony,  the  testimony 
of  three  of  my  servants,  whom  I  shall 
call  and  ordain  unto  whom  I  will 
show  these  things/*  (D.  and  C.  5: 
10-11.) 

The  scriptures  say:  "In  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every 
word  be  established."  This  is  the 
divine  law,  recognized  by  our  Lord 
(John  5:31-32,  and  8:13-19).  Had 
Joseph  Smith  stood  alone — it  would 
have  stamped  him  as  a  fraud.  The 
wtinesses,  however,  bear  record  of 
the  divinity  of  the  work  and  sustain 
the  law  as  the  Lord  gave  it  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Why  are  the  instructions  in  section  4, 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
Elder  of  the  Church? 

2.  Why  is  true  service  to  our  fellow  men 
fittingly  called  "service  to  God?" 

3.  What  is  the  great  purpose  back  of  all 
our  missionary  work  and  teaching  within  the 
Church? 


Missionary  Training 


General  Board  Committee: 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  Chairman;  David  A.  Smith, 
Vice-Chairman;  Charles  J.  Ross, 
and  Jas.  L.  Barker 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 

JANUARY 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  18:15) 

"And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should  labor 

all  your  days  in  crying  repentance  unto 

this  people,  and  bring,  save  it  be  one  soul 

unto  me,  how  great  shall  be  your  joy  with 

him  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father." 

Note:     Introduce  recitation  by  a  one^minute 
explanation. 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 
First  Sunday,  January  7,  1934 
Introduction  to  the  Year's  Course 
The  first  Sunday  in  this  missionary 
course  should  be  taken  up  with  pre- 
Hminary   work — receiving   new   pu^ 
pils,  acquainting  them  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  course  to  be  studied  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  inspiring  them  with 
a  desire  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.     It  is    proposed    that 
this  first  recitation  in  this  course  be 
devoted  formally  to  such  a  task. 

The  missionary  class  in  all  our 
Sunday  Schools  is  composed  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have 
been  selected  by  the  bishop  for  the 
special  purpose  of  taking  this  course. 
It  is  presumed  that  they  will  go  on 
missions  and  this  series  of  lessons,  it 
is  presumed,  will  help  them  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  mission  with  greater 


intelligence,  dignity,  and  general  ef- 
fectiveness than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Here  are  the  subjects  with 
which  the  members  of  this  class  will 
be  concerned  during  the  coming  year: 

Lesson  1.    The  Missionary,  His  Responsi- 
bility. 

Lesson  2.     Qualifications  of  the  Mission- 


ary. 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lessons 
Lesson 
Lessons 
Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 

Christ. 
Lesson 
Lesson 

Christian 
Lesson 

tion. 
Lesson 
Lessons 
Lesson 


3.  The  Message  of  Mormonism. 

4.  The  Apostasy. 

5.  Various  Gospel  Dispensations. 

6.  What  is  Salvation? 
7  and  8.     Faith. 

9.     Repentance. 
10  and  11.     Baptism. 

1 2.  Confirmation. 

13.  The  Personality  of  God. 

14.  The     Personality     of     Jesus 


15.  The  Purpose  of  the  Church. 

16.  Organization    of    the    Older 
Churches  as  they  Evolved. 

17.  L.   D.    S.   Church   Organize- 

18.  Revelation. 

19  and  20.     Priesthood. 
21.     Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 


per. 

Lesson  22.     The  Scriptures. 

Lessons  23  and  24.     The  Old  Testament. 

Lessons  25  and  26.  The  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Lesson  27.  The  Book  of  Mormon — 
Origin. 

Lesson  28.  The  Book  of  Mormon — Con- 
tents. 

Lesson  29.  The  Book  of  Mormon — Di- 
vine. 

Lesson  30.  Authenticity  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants. 

Lesson  31.    The  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Lesson  32.     The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

Lesson  33.     Ordinances. 

Lesson  34.     Tithing. 

Lesson  35.     The  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Lessons  36,  37,  38  and  39.  Genealogy  and 
Temple  Work. 

Lessons  40,  41  and  42.     Church  History. 

Second  Smidayt  January  14,  1934 

Lesson  1,     The  Missionary — His 
Calling  and  Responsibility* 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  1. 
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References:  Matt  4:18-23.  9:9; 
Jno.  1:43;  Mark  3:13-14,  16:16;  Doc. 
and  Gov.  1:1-5;  John  9:16;  Ezekiel 
33:1-7;  Alma  Ch.  17;  Doc,  and  Gov. 
Sec.  4. 

Objective:  Missionary  service  is 
a  divine  calling;  to  do  it  well  requires 
diligent  preparation. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Jesus  Choosing  his  Disciples. 

a.  The  manner  of  their  selection. 

b.  The  commission  given  them. 

II.  The     Commission     to     the     Latter-day 
Saints. 

a.  On  whom  does  the  duty  rest? 

b.  The  nature  of  the  calling. 
III.  The  Missionary's  Responsibility. 

a.  The  nature  of  the  message. 

b.  The  importance  of  it  to  mankind. 

c.  The  consequence  of  failure  to  deliver 
the  message. 

(1)  To  himself. 

(2)  To  those  whom  he  neglected. 

Suggestions  to  teachers:  The 
teachers  would  do  well  to  have  avail- 
able for  reference:  "Leaves  from  my 
Journal,"  and  "My  First  Mission"  of 
the  faith  promoting  series;  Whitney's 
"Heber  C.  Kimball;"  Roberts's  "John 
Taylor,"  Cowley's  "Wilford  Wood- 
ruff," Parley  P.  Pratt's  Autobiogra- 
phy. These  are  out  of  print  but  many 
libraries  and  families  possess  them. 
Read  or  tell  to  the  class,  instances 
illustrative  of  the  joy  that  comes  from 
duty  well  done,  the  divine  help  given 
in  time  of  need,  the  courage  and  de- 
votion of  those  early  elders.  Some 
of  these  missionary  instances  may  be 
found  in  "The  Heart  of  Mormonism," 
(Evans),  Chapters  27,  47.  83  and  85. 

Read  to  and  discuss  with,  the  class 
verse  15,  Sec.  18  of  the  Doc.  and  Gov. 
It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  get 
the  class  members  so  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
missionary  service  as  to  induce  them 
to  diligence  in  pursuing  a  study  of  the 
lessons  designed  to  give  them  some 
preparation  for  the  work  they  are  to 
do. 

Suggested  Questions:  When  you  have 
an  idea  that  you  think  is  good,  what  is  your 
instinctive  feeling  respecting  it?  (To  tell  it 
to  someone  else.)     Is  it  true,  as  someone  has 


said,  that  where  there  is  no  missionary  spirit, 
there  is  no  Christianity?  Show  this  by  ref- 
erence to  what  was  done  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  anciently — Peter  and  Paul,  for  in- 
stance. Just  what  is  there  about  Mormon- 
ism that  should  give  rise  to  the  missionary 
spirit?  How  important  is  the  message  of 
Mormonism  to  the  modern  world?  If  this 
message  is  important,  on  whom  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preaching  it?  Where  do  you 
come  in  here?  How  important  is  missionary 
work  as  compared  with  anything  else  that 
you  might  do?  Can  you  tell  why  such  men 
as  Orson  Pratt  and  Wilford  Woodruff  gave 
their  lives  to  missionary  work? 

Third  Strnday^  January  21,  1934 
Lesson  2.  Missionary  Qualifications. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  2. 

References:  "Life  of  John  Tay- 
lor," Ch.  6;  "Life  and  Travels  of  Par- 
ley P.  Pratt."  Ch.  26;  Acts  3  and  4;  2 
Timothy  4:6-7;  John  7:16,  17,  5:39; 
Doc.  and  Gov.  26:1.  131:6,  93:24; 
Golossians  2:8;  Rev.  21:7;  Doc.  and 
Gov.  12:8.  29:1,  2,  54:3.  67:10,  112: 
10. 

Objective:  Faith,  conviction,  hu- 
mihty,  courage,  personal  purity,  and 
knowledge  are  qualities  necessary  to 
success. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Courage  in  Declaring  the  Message. 

a.  The  source  of  it. 

b.  Examples, 
II.  Faith. 

How  to  be  acquired. 

III.  Knowledge, 

a.  Its  place  in  the  gospel  plan. 

b.  Its  place  in  the  teaching  process. 

IV.  Personal  Purity. 

Its  relationship  to  knowledge  and  faith. 
V.  Humility. 

Suggestions  to  teachers:  The 
purpose  of  this  lesson  should  be  to  in- 
spire class  members  with  the  thought 
that  their  usefulness  in  the  missionary 
service  of  the  church  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  degree  in  which  they  fit 
themselves  for  it.  Certain  personal 
qualifications  are  requisite  and  cer- 
tain attainment  indispensable.  These 
may  be  cultivated  and  achieved. 

The  scriptures  abound  in  examples 
of  the  value  of  the  personal  equation, 
and  our  own  history  is  rich  in  illus- 
tration of  what  faith,  sincerity,  cour- 
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age,  and  determination  will  do.    Se^ 
lect  some  such  as  the  following: 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon  was  on  his  way  to 
Salt  Lake  after  having  filled  the  sec- 
ond of  two  long  missions.  He  had 
his  family  and  all  his  possessions  in 
his  wagon.  At  Payson,  while 
camped  for  rest,  a  messenger  from 
President  Young  arrived  with  a  call 
to  go  on  another  mission,  reporting 
the  next  morning  to  be  set  apart  for 
it.  "How  long  before  you  will  be 
ready  to  start  back,"  asked  Brother 
Cannon.  "About  half  an  hour,"  was 
the  reply.  "I'll  be  realy  to  go  back 
with  you,"  was  Brother  Cannon's 
promise.  That  act  required  faith, 
trust,  courage  in  high  degree. 

Suggested  Questions:  What  is  it  to  have 
faith  in  anything — yourself,  for  example? 
How  does  faith  differ  from  belief,  from  knowl- 
edge? In  what  way  do  we  acquire  faith  in 
religion?  (Faith,  especially  religious  faith, 
generates  power.  The  gospel  is  the  power 
of  God.)  Show  how  faith  generated  power 
in  Joseph  Smith. 

What  is  it  to  have  a  conviction  respecting 
anything?  In  what  things  do  you  have  con- 
viction? How  may  one  acquire  conviction? 
Study  the  life,  or  some  incident  in  the  life 
of  Joseph  Smith,  Orson  Pratt,  John  Taylor, 
Brigham  Young,  or  some  other  religious 
leader,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  he  had 
conviction. 

Why  does  it  require  courage  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary? In  what  other  phases  of  life  is 
courage  necessary?  How  common  (or  rare) 
is  courage?  Give  instances  from  your  own 
life  to  show  the  exhibition  (or  necessity)  of 
courage.  What  has  personal  purity  to  do 
with  successful  missionary  work? 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  28,  1934 

Lesson  3»    The  Message — God  Has 
Spoken* 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  3. 

References:  "History  of  the 
"Church,"  Vol.  1;  "The  Restoration 
of  the  Gospel,"  O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe; 
"Life  of  Joseph  Smith,"  Geo.  Q.  Can- 
non; "New  Witness  for  God,"  B.  H. 
Roberts;  any  history  of  the  Church; 
Hebrews  5:4;  Doc.  and  Gov.  38:16, 
9:7-8;  88:81.  The  recently  published 
"Joseph  Smith:  An  American  Proph- 
et," by  John  Henry  Evans,  Chapter 


67,  pp.  341-348.  has  a  new  slant  on 
the  first  Vision. 

Objective:  "Repent  and  be  bap- 
tized every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."     (Acts  2:38.) 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  Need  for  Authoritative  Guidance, 
a.  Illustrations. 

1.  Pentecost. 

2.  In  the  day  of  Joseph  Smith's  boy- 
hood. 

II.  "What  Must  We  Do?" 

a.  Peter's  answer. 

b.  Joseph  Smith's  teaching. 

III.  Reason     for     Confusion     in     Religious 

Thought  in  1820. 

a.  The  revivals. 

b.  Rivalry  among  sects  for  members. 

IV.  The  Place  of  Joseph  Smith's  Story  in 

Mormonism. 

Suggestions  to  teachers:  The 
teacher  will  find  it  instructive  to  read 
thoughtfully  some  one  or  more  of  the 
works  cited  among  the  references  at 
the  beginning  of  this  lesson.  Brother 
Widtsoe's  book  is  stimulating.  The 
simple  unadorned  story  told  by  the 
Prophet  himself  is  worthy  of  careful 
thought.  The  class  should  come 
away  from  this  lesson  with  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  they  will  have  to  do  if 
they  undertake  missionary  service  is 
to  bear  witness  that  the  God  of  heav- 
en appeared  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ 
to  Joseph  Smith,  and  that  the  Father 
in  introducing  the  Son  bade  Joseph 
to  HEAR  HIM*  A  conviction  of  the 
truthfulness  of  this  narrative  is  vi- 
tally necessary  to  a  declaration  of 
it. 

Suggested  Questions:  What  do  you  un- 
derstand by  a  message?  Illustrate  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  messages.  (The  message  of  a 
letter,  for  instance,  of  a  document,  or  of  a 
church.)  What  was  the  message  to  Garcia? 
V/hat  is  the  distinctive  message  of  Mormon- 
ism? Is  this  message  essentially  different 
from  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation?  If 
so,  in  what  respect?  Comment  on  the  convic- 
tion that  Joseph  Smith  had  of  the  truthfulness 
of  his  message.  How  did  he  come  by  this 
conviction?  How  did  he  prove  that  he  had 
this  conviction?     (He  died  for  it.) 
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LESSONS  FOR  1934 

Course  C — Ages  17,  18,  19 
Introduction 

This  year's  course  is  planned  to  bring 
youths  into  as  close  contact  as  possible  with 
their  immediate  obligations  and  available 
ways  of  fulfilling  these  obligations.  In 
other  words  it  aims  to  answer  the  question, 
What  should  religion  mean  to  the  youth  of 
today,  and  how  may  it  help  him  solve  his 
problems? 

The  course  is  neither  historical  nor  theo- 
logical, except  as  historical  facts  and  theo- 
logical principles  throw  light  upon  the  ex- 
periences, ideals  and  ambitions  of  youth. 

In  most  cases  a  unit  of  study  includes  sev- 
eral lessons  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
a  major  topic.  Effort  has  been  made  to  ar- 
range these  units,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in 
logical  sequence.  Following  are  the  lesson 
topics  for  the  year's  work: 

Part  I.     Personal  Problems 

Unit  I.     The  Obligation  to  Serve  God  and 

Fellowmen. 

Lesson  1.  The  basis  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation. 

Lesson  2.  Man  serves  God  by  serving  his 
fellowmen. 

Lesson  3.  The  obligation  to  serve  fellow- 
men calls  for  personal  efficiency. 

Unit  II.     Efficiency  Calls   for  Physical  and 

Mental  Health. 

Lesson  4.  Physical  health  is  essential  to 
efficiency. 

Lesson  5,  Mental  health  is  essential  to 
efficiency. 

Lesson  6.  Some  further  reasons  for  main- 
taining physical  and  mental  health. 

Lesson  7.  How  to  promote  physical  and 
mental  health.     A.  Negative  factors. 

Lesson  8.  How  to  promote  physical  and 
mental  health  (cont.).  B.  Positive  fac- 
tors. 


Lesson  9.  Religious  faith  is  an  aid  to  men- 
tal health. 

Lesson  10.  Faith  in  God  implies  faith  in 
man;  this  is  essential  to  mental  health. 

Unit  III.     Service  Through  Vocations. 

Lesson  11.  Why  every  youth  is  under 
obligation  to  choose  and  to  qualify  for 
a  vocation. 

Lesson  12.  Cultivation  of  efficient  meth- 
ods of  work  is  a  religious  duty. 

Lesson  13.  Every  worker  should  be 
studious  and  progressive. 

Unit  IV.    The  Personal  and  Social  Value  of 

Wisdom. 

Lesson  14.    Wisdom:  its  nature  and  value. 

Lesson  15.  Moral  thoughtfulness  fore- 
warns against  evils. 

Lesson  16.  Moral  thoughtfulness  fosters 
good  deeds. 

Lesson  17.  Moral  thoughtfulness  is  a  safe- 
guard to  chaste  living. 

Lesson  18.  Temperance  applies  to  every 
phase  of  living. 

Part  IL     Social  Problems 

Unit  V.     The  Family;  The  Basic  Social  In- 
stitution. 
Lesson  19.    What  is  the  social  purpose  of 

the  family? 
Lesson    20.      To   what    standards    should 

marriage  conform? 
Lesson  21.     There  are  degenerate  forms 

of  marriage. 
Lesson  22.     How  to  attain  the  enduring 

satisfactions  of  family  life. 

Unit  VI.    "The  Church  as  a  Spiritual  Force. 

Lesson  23.  What  is  the  social  purpose  of 
the  church? 

Lesson  24.  What  are  the  functions  of  the 
priesthood? 

Lesson  25.  What  purposes  do  the  aux- 
iliary organizations  of  the  church  serve? 

Lesson  26.     What  purpose  does  the  mis- 
sionary systems  of  the  church  serve? 
Unit  VII.     The  State  as  a  Means  of  Social 

Control. 

Lesson  27.  What  social  purposes  does  the 
state  serve? 

Lesson  28.    Why  civil  laws  are  necessary. 
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Lesson  29.     What  should  be  our  attitude 

toward  traffic  laws? 
Lesson  30.    What  purposes  do  health  laws 

and  public  health  regulations  serve? 
Lesson  31.     The  great  need  of  anti-nar- 

cotic  laws. 
Lesson  32.     Why  the  state  should  forbid 

intoxicating  drinks  or  exercise  strict  con- 
trol over  their  uses. 
Lesson  33.     Why  tobacco  is  forbidden  to 

minors. 
Lesson    34.      Why    enact    anti-gambling 

laws? 
Lesson  35.    Anti-vice  laws  safeguard  both 

present  and  future  generations. 
Lesson  36.    Respect  for  law  is  an  essential 

condition  of  the  preservation  of  society. 
Unit  Vin.     Religion  Should  be  Applied  to 
Our  Social  Economic  Life. 
Lesson  37.     To  what   end  were   the  re- 
sources of  the  earth  created?     What  is 

implied  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 

brotherhood  of  man? 
Lesson  38.    It  is  man's  right  and  his  duty 

to  work;  he  is  entitled  to  the  means  of 

subsistence. 
Lesson  39.     Wealth  is  a  means  to  more 

ultimate  ends. 
Lesson  40.    In  what  ways  is  wealth  used 

toward  wrong  ends. 
Lesson  41.    What  is  the  gospel  plan  with 

regard  to  the  uses  of  wealth? 
Unit  IX.    Peace  and  Good  Will  Toward  all 
Mankind. 
Lesson  42.    The  message  of  the  heavenly 

host  on  the  advent  of  the  divine  babe 

of  Bethlehem? 

References  for  Pupils  and  for  Teachers 

References  for  pupils  are  generally  to  books 
most  likely  to  be  available  to  them,  but,  if 
not,  can  be.  supplied  in  the  home,  Sunday 
School,  or  public  library  at  small  cost.  The 
following  are  on  the  Utah  State  adopted  list 
for  use  in  senior  high  schools: 

1.  Bennion,  M. — "Citizenship,"  revised 
edition,  1925  or  later  printing.  World  Book 
Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

2.  Ross,  Ed,  A. — "Civic  Sociology," 
World  Book  Co. 

3.  Ross  and  McCauU — "Readings  in  Civic 
Sociology,"  World  Book  Co. 

4.  Towne,  E.  T. — "Social  Problems,"  The 
MacMillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  Tufts,  J.  H. — "The  Real  Business  of 
Living,"  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

6.  Williams,  J.  T. — "Healthful  Living," 
The  MacMillan  Co. 

Nos.  1  and  6  are  basal;  2  and  4  co-basal; 
3  and  5  supplementary. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  standard  works  of 
the  Church  will  be  available  in  every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  home.  "Gospel  Doctrine,"  by 
Jos.  F.  Smith  has  been  used  as  a  text  in  theo- 
logical classes;  "Moral  Teachings  of  the  New 


Testament"  by  Milton  Bennion,  has  been  used 
as  a  text  in  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  and  as  a  teach- 
ers reference  in  the  Sunday  Schools.  It  is 
primarily  a  source  book,  bringing  together 
for  convenience  significant  New  Testament 
passages  on  the  same  subject. 

"Lives  in  the  Making"  and  "Modern  Youth 
and  Marriage,"  both  by  Henry  Newmann  (D. 
Appleton  6  Co.,  N.  Y.),  are  very  readable 
books  of  high  quality.  They  should  be  in 
every  Sunday  School  library,  public  library, 
and,  wherever  possible,  in  the  home  library. 
"The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life,"  by  Chas. 
W.  Eliot  (Thos.  Y.  Crowell  6  Co.,  N.  Y.), 
contains  much  valuable  advice  to  college 
freshmen  and  to  other  groups,  as  shown  by 
some  of  the  brief  quotations  that  introduce 
each  lesson.  "The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty,"  by 
Josiah  Royce  (The  MacMillan  Co.)  is  also 
a  valuable  reference  for  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced pupils,  as  is  also  "Humanity's  Great- 
est Need,"  by  Hugh  M.  Woodward  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y.).  "Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement,"  Utah  State  Department 
of  Education,  Salt  Lake  City.  Sent  free  on 
application,  will  be  very  helpful  in  teaching 
Units  II  and  VII. 

Drake,  Durant — "Problems  of  Conduct," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  deals  very  ef- 
fectively with  many  of  the  topics  of  this 
Course.  It  is  used  as  a  text  in  Junior  Col- 
lege classes  in  Ethics. 

Teachers  of  this  course  should  make  sure 
at  once  that  all  of  these  books  are  in  a  li- 
brary available  to  them,  and  that  the  refer- 
ences for  pupils  are,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
available  to  them  also.  High  class  current 
magazines  will  be  very  helpful  to  teachers, 
and  to  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

Two  and  One-Half  Minute  Talks 

1.  How  character  develops  through  help" 
ing  others. 

Strong  character,  cannot  be  developed 
merely  by  thinking  of  self. 

No  great  historical  character  ever  develop- 
ed by  that  method,  but  by  thinking  of  the 
welfare  of  others,  individually  or  collectively. 
Examples:  Jesus,  John  the  Baptist,  Socrates, 
Washington  and  Lincoln. 

This  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to 
everyone,  to  the  undistinguished  no  less  than 
to  persons  who  have  acquired  fame. 

2.  Some  ways  0/  being  helplul  to  others. 
By  setting  them  a  good  example  of  health- 
ful and  sane  living. 

By  helping  to  build  up  group  standards 
that  will  make  it  easier  for  each  member  of 
the  group  to  live  up  to  high  ideals. 

By  responding  readily  to  calls  for  service 
to  the  needy,  or  to  the  community.  Give  con- 
crete illustrations.  The  Scout  organizations 
may  be  referred  to  as  examples  of  group 
standards  and  ideals  of  community  service. 
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First  Sunday,  January  7,  1934 

Unit  1.     The  Obligation  to  Serve  God  and 
Fellowmen 

Lesson  1.     The  Basis  of  Religious  and 
Moral  Obligation 

Text:     The  Pupils  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  each  human  in- 
dividual owes  service  to  God  and  to  man- 
kind for  benefits  received. 

Additional  sources  of  information:  John 
14:15-23;  Matt.  5:16;  I  Peter  2:15;  I  John 
5:3;  Royce,  Josiah— "The  Philosophy  of 
Loyalty,"  Chapters  1  and  8. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  What  bearing  should  faith  in  God  have 
upon  the  moral  life  of  the  believer? 

2.  Show  how  the  two  great  commandments, 
love  of  God  and  love  of  fellowmen,  sup- 
plement each  other. 

3.  Give  two  or  more  reasons  why  we  should 
be  actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  fellowmen, 

4.  (a)   What  benefits  come  to  the  individual 

who  has  faith  in  God  and  a  keen 
sense  of  obligation  to  Him? 

(b)  What  does  this  imply  with  regard 
to  man's  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men? 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  The  gods  of 
many  primitive  peoples  are  not  primarily 
moral  beings;  in  many  cases  they  seem  to  be 
quite  devoid  of  moral  qualities,  manifesting 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, which  they  share  in  common  with  man- 
kind. This  is  notably  true  of  the  gods  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Many  of  the  An- 
cient Hebrews  thought  of  their  god  as  inter- 
ested solely  in  them  and  as  ever  ready  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  their  enemies.  More- 
over, their  own  interests,  as  they  conceived 
them,  consisted  in  material  welfare  only;  to 
further  this  end  they  sought  the  favor  of 
their  god.  While  material  welfare,  under 
proper  conditions,  is  a  value  worth  striving 
for,  when  segregated  from  spiritual  values  it 
becomes  a  menace  to  the  religious  life,  as  it 
often  did  in  the  history  of  the  descendants  of 
Jacob, 

The  great  spiritual  leaders  of  Ancient  Is- 
rael, however,  transcended  this  attitude,  as 
indicated  in  Micah  6:8;  Isaiah  1:16,  17; 
Hosea  6:4-7;  Jeremiah  22:3,  13-18;  Amos  5, 
This  conception  of  God  as  the  spiritual  leader 
and  inspirer  of  mankind  is  carried  over  into 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  Their 
conduct  made  evident  the  fact  that  they  sub-  « 
ordinated  all  material  values  to  spiritual  ends. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  truly  religious 
life  in  all  ages,  now  no  less  than  in  the  primi- 
tive church  of  Christ 


Second  Sunday,  January  14,  1934 

Lesson  2.     Man  Serves  God  by  Serving 
his  Fellowmen 

Text:     The  Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God  recognizes 
service  to  any  of  his  children  as  service  to 
Himself. 

Other  Sources  of  Information:  Smith, 
Jos.  F. — Gospel  Doctrine,  Chap.  18;  Young, 
Brigham — Discourses,  Chaps.  7  and  24;  Eliot, 
Charles  W. — The  Durable  Safisiactions  of 
Life;"  Royce,  J. — The  Philosophy  of  Loy- 
alty, Chapter  1;  Ross  and  McCaull — Read' 
ings  in  Civic  Sociology,  Chapter  5. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  In  what  ways  did  Jesus  serve  God  by 
serving  his  fellowmen?  Give  specific  ex- 
amples. 

2.  Why  is  Abraham  Lincoln  regarded  as 
very  outstanding  in  character? 

3.  Why  is  Booker  T.  Washington  the  most 
outstanding  character  of  his  race? 

4.  By  what  means  has  Jane  Addams  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  women  of  her 
generation? 

5.  What,  then,  are  the  general  principles 
by  which  men  and  women  attain  great- 
ness of  character? 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  "Whosoever 
will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister; 

"And  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you; 
let  him  be  your  servant; 

"Even  as  the  son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
hislife  a  ransom  for  many." — Matt,  20:26-28. 

"For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save 
it."— Mark  12:35. 

Jesus  thus  expressed  the  most  profound 
truths  concerning  human  development.  For- 
getfulness  of  self  in  the  service  of  a  great 
cause  having  to  do  with  the  betterment  of 
fellowmen  is  the  only  means  of  developing 
the  highest  degree  of  character.  'This  means 
the  growth  of  personality  toward  perfection 
as  its  goal. 

The  good  or  the  evil  of  any  type  of  con- 
duct is  tested  by  its  social  consequences. 
Apply  this  test  to  the  principles  here  cited. 
What  would  be  the  social  consequences  if 
people  generally  would  accept  and  apply 
these  principles?  What  evils  come  into  the 
world  through  widespread  disregard  of  these 
principles? 

Third  Sunday,  January  21,  1934 

Lesson  3.     The  Obligation  to  Serve  Fellow- 
men Calls  for  Personal  Efficiency 

Text:     The  Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  each  individual 
is  under  obligation  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
his  socially  valuable  capacities. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 

JANUARY,  1934 

(Matt.  12:35) 

"A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 

of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things: 

and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure 

bringeth  forth  evil  things." 


Other  Sources  of  In- 
formation: Bennion, 
M. — Moral  Teachings 
o[  the  New  Testament 
Chapters  6  and  7; 
Woodward,  Hugh  M. 
— Humanity's  Greatest 
Need,  Chapter  7;  Neu- 
mann, Henry  —  Lives   ^ 

in  the  Making,  Chap- 
ter 1;   Eliot,  Chas.— The  Durable  Satisiac- 
tions  of  Life,  pages  1-57. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.    (a)   Why  is  every  youth  under  obliga- 
tion to  become  socially  efficient? 
(b)   By  what   means   may  he   cultivate 
this  efficiency? 

2.  What  has  social  efficiency  to  do  with 
"the  durable  satisfactions  of  life?" 

3.  What  evil  consequences  follow  from  in- 
efficiency?   Give  concrete  illustrations. 

4.  Why  does  the  obligation  to  develop  per- 
sonal efficiency  logically  follow  from  the 
obligation  to  serve? 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  The  ultimate 
good  of  the  individual  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  ultimate  good  of  humanity.  The 
person  who  is  absorbed  in  a  cause  or  causes 
having  to  do  with  the  welfare  or  salvation 
of  his  fellowmen  thereby  develops  his  own 
personality  more  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  way.  The  more  efficiently  he  does  his 
part  in  such  a  cause  the  more  joy  he  realizes. 
Those  individuals  who  think  that  the  satis- 
factions of  life  come  to  the  one  who  seeks 
them  directly  and  without  regard  to  human 
welfare  in  general  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment and  ultimately,  unless  they  change  their 
attitude,  to  misery.  Even  such  individuals 
may  cultivate  personal  efficiency,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  selfish 
ends.  Thus  many  valuable  powers  are  per- 
verted to  wrong  uses,  uses  destructive  of  the 
common  welfare.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
human  powers  are  socially  valuable  only  as 
they  are  put  to  right  uses.  It  is  also  true 
beyond  question  that  such  uses  alone  bring 
ultimate  satisfaction.  The  more  highly  de- 
veloped the  powers  thus  used  the  greater  the 
satisfactions  to  their  possessor  and  the  greater 
good  to  mankind. 

Unit  II.    Efficiency  Calls  for  Physical 
and  Mental  Health 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  28,   1934 

Lesson  4.     Physical  Health  is  Essential 
to  Efficiency 

Text:     Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 
Objective:     To  show  that  soundness  of 


body  should  be  striven 
for  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing one's  useful- 
ness. 

Other  Sources  of 
Information:  Young, 
Brigham  — Discourses, 
Chap.  16;  The  Word 
of  Wisdom.  The  books 
by  Williams,  Towne, 
and  Ross  referred  to  in  the  pupil's  lesson 
are  textbooks  in  use  in  Utah  senior  high 
schools  and  should  be  generally  available  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  Teachers  will  find 
much  up-to-date  information  there  that  will 
supplement  what  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
are  likely  to  get.  Most  very  recent  text- 
books (senior  high  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity) on  health,  sociology,  or  social  wel- 
fare will  contain  valuable  information  for 
the  teacher.  Use  what  is  available  in  your 
home  and  your  community.  Drake,  Durant — 
Problems  of  Conduct,  Chap.  15,  Health  and 
Efficiency. 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  Constant  ham- 
mering on  negative  aspects  of  health  merely 
is  not  the  most  effectilve  method  of  teach- 
ing. Reference  should  be  made  to  these  nega- 
tive aspects  whenever  there  is  occasion  for 
so  doing,  but  this  phase  of  health  education 
should  be  incidental  to  the  positive  aspects, 
which  should  be  associated  with  ambitions 
for  high  achievements  of  a  worthy  sort.  The 
youth  should  be  led  to  make  judgments  of 
his  own  in  regard  to  health  habits,  as  in 
other  important  matters.  He  should  be  fired 
with  ambitions  to  do  worth-while  things  and 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  means  of 
accomplishing  his  purposes.  He  may  then 
see  that  he  must  be  physically  fit  if  he  would 
not  be  handicapped  in  his  work.  This  does 
not  mean  that  everyone  should  be  an  athlete, 
although  an  athlete  should,  of  course,  be  in 
perfect  physical  condition,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
may  be.  Persons  with  little  athletic  ability 
may,  however,  realize  the  health  ideal  and 
become  very  efficient  physically  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  This  is  true  of  girls  as  well 
as  of  boys. 

There  may  be  need  of  caution  to  outstand- 
ing athletes  against  over  strain  that  may  in- 
jure the  heart  or  other  bodily  organs,  and 
thus  impair  their  future  usefulness.  The 
point  to  be  emphasized  in  this  connection  is 
that  good  health  should  not  be  confused  with 
superior  athletic  achievement,  although  it 
may  be  necessary  to  such  achievement.  Real- 
ization of  health  ideals  is  possible  for  any 
normal  youth. 


-  "The  fate  of  a  nation  has  often  depended  on  the  good  or 
bad  digestion  of  a  prime  minister*" — ^Voltaire* 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1934 
Course  B — Ages  15  and  16* 

First  Sunday,  January  7,  1934 

Lesson  L  Our  Work  This  Year, 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  1. 

Objective:  To  create  an  interest 
in,  and  an  appreciation  of  Bible 
Study  in  contributing  to  an  under- 
standing of  present  day  ideals  and 
institutions. 

To  all  the  teachers  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Departments  of  our  Sunday 
Schools,  we  send  New  Year  Greet- 
ings for  the  wonderful  opportunity 
that  has  come  to  them  of  minister- 
ing to  human  souls.  It  is  no  small 
thing  to  be  called  upon  to  interpret 
the  Bible  to  boys  and  girls,  the  young 
people  of  the  Church.  We  remind 
you  of  the  subjects  you  are  to  teach — 
"holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (II 
Peter  1:21).  Remembering  that,  you 
will  understand  why  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  spoke,  without  that 
same  spirit.  Jesus  was  called  The 
Great  Teacher.  You  should  keep  in 
mind  that  all  his  classes  were  Old 
Testament  classes.  He  taught  the 
same  subjects  that  have  been  given 
to  you  to  teach.  Surely  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  to  teach  the  truths  which 
he  taught,  and  use  the  same  text- 
book that  he  used. 

This  year,  1934,  is  expected  to 
bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  your 
department  an  enrichment  of  their 
lives,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
spiritual  values  than  they  have  ever 


had  before.  Their  teachers  should 
realize  this,  and  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  best  methods  that  can  be 
used  to  bring  it  about.  Members  of 
Old  Testament  classes  are  not  ex- 
pecting to  get  much  enrichment  out 
of  studying  the  Bible.  This  book  has 
been  in  their  homes  ever  since  they 
can  remember,  but  few  of  them  have 
ever  read  it  with  any  degree  of  in- 
terest. Their  idea  of  what  joy  is 
does  not  come  out  of  the  scripture. 
All  Old  Testament  teachers  have 
been  called  to  change  their  attitude 
in  this  respect,  and  create  a  love  in 
their  hearts  for  the  Bible.  How  can 
this  be  done?  That  should  be  your 
chief  concern  on  this  first  Sunday 
of  the  New  Year. 

First  of  all  we  want  to  stress  this 
statement:  If  you  are  to  teach  the 
Old  Testament  successfully  you  must 
know  it.  And  if  you  are  to  create  in 
the  hearts  of  your  students  a  love  for 
it  you  must  love  it  yourself.  By  know- 
ing the  Old  Testament  is  not  simply 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  it  con- 
tains. You  must  know  the  spiritual 
life  that  lies  concealed  under  the 
facts.  Heavenly  truths  are  buried 
beneath  the  commonplace.  We  have 
to  dig  artesian  wells  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  reach  the  fountains  of  liv- 
ing water.  Many  of  our  lessons  also 
perish  for  lack  of  rain  from  above. 
When  we  have  done  all  we  can  in  the 
way  of  thought  and  study  for  ma- 
terial to  enrich  the  students'  lives, 
then  we  may  confidently  ask  God 
to  open  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
pour  out  blessings  upon  our  heads, 
and  the  heads  of  those  who  sit  at  our 
feet  to  be  fed  the  bread  of  life. 
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Let  us  then  begin  the  new  year 
with  a  sacred  promise  that  we  will 
dedicate  our  lives  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  our  class  members;  that  we 
will  work  with  all  our  might,  and 
pray  with  all  our  heart  for  strength 
and  ability  to  help  them  find  the 
spiritual  treasures  which  men  of  God 
have  stored  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  time  today  will  be  fully  occu- 
pied in  thoroughly  organizing  your 
class,  getting  acquainted  with  the 
students  and  giving  a  preview  of  the 
year's  work. 

Second  Sunday,  January  14,  1934 

Lesson  2*  What  the  Bible  Is. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  2. 

Objective:    Same  as  last  Sunday. 

At  this  point  the  Old  Testament 
teachers  should  begin  the  collection 
of  reference  books  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  their  lessons.  First  of  all, 
they  should  have  access  to  a  Bible 
Commentary  and  a  Bible  Dictionary. 
We  also  recommend  at  this  time 
three  small  volumes  written  by  J. 
Paterson  Smyth,  1.  The  Bible  in  the 
Making,  ($1.50).  2.  How  to  Read 
the  Bible,  ( $  1 .00 ) .  3.  How  God  In- 
spired the  Bible,  ($1.50).  Add  10c 
for  postage.  The  Deseret  Book  Store 
can  sceure  them  for  you. 

These  books  will  prove  very  help- 
ful to  all  teachers  who  desire  to  ex- 
tend their  knowledge  of  the  won- 
derful text  that  they  are  using.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  every  student  in 
the  class  have  access  to  a  Bible  during 
the  recitation.  It  would  be  prefer- 
able if  they  would  bring  it  to  the 
class  from  their  homes  every  Sunday 
morning  and  take  it  home  again  after 
the  class.  This  may  be  difficult,  be- 
cause our  boys  and  girls  have  not 
yet  learned  to  be  proud  of  carrying 
this  sacred  record.  If  the  teachers 
can  develop  a  willingness  on  their 
part  of  being  seen  with  a  Bible  in 
their  hands  on  Sunday  morning  he 


would  do  more  for  them  than  secur- 
ing the  facts  of  many  lessons. 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  however, 
a  Bible  can  be  retained  for  them  in 
the  class-room  during  the  week  and 
handed  out  to  them  for  the  class 
period.  They  should  learn  to  use 
it  and  turn  to  the  reference  pages 
readily.  Every  student  should  mem- 
orize the  names  of  the  39  books,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  be  given  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  contents 
of  each  book.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  the  teacher  to  give  them  this 
information  unless  they  have  the  text 
and  can  turn  to  each  book  whenever 
information  is  given  concerning  it 
or  a  quotation  called  for,  A  new 
Bible  can  be  obtained  for  fifty  cents 
that  will  answer  the  purpose.  Let 
the  class  motto  be:  "A  Bible  for 
every  student." 

In  the  lesson  today  the  teacher 
ought  to  stress  the  Old  Testament 
divisions,  review  the  names  of  the 
thirty-nine  books,  and  call  special 
attention  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  books  are  so 
different.  It  is  of  special  interest  for 
the  students  to  know  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  variety  of  books 
all  of  them  are  closely  related  to 
God  and  bear  witness  of  his  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  men. 

The  students  should  also  be  given 
to  understand  that  the  Old  Testament 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  in  the  world.  There  is 
so  much  to  learn  about,  so  many 
truths  to  be  discovered,  that  every 
student  should  be  reminded  again 
and  again  of  its  hidden  values.  Its 
treasures  are  inexhaustible,  and  they 
ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  rare 
privilege  they  have  of  learning  about 
them. 

If  the  teacher  can  develop  in  the 
hearts  of  his  class  members  a  love  for 
the  Bible,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
none  of  them  will  ever  wander  far 
from  the  truth.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
one  teacher  in  a  hundred  fully  real- 
izes how  much  a  love  for  the  Bible 
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will  do  for  a  student.  Nothing  has 
ever  come  into  your  lives  fraught 
with  greater  possibilities  for  good 
than  this  year's  work  in  the  Old 
Testament, 


Third  Sunday,  January  21,  1934 

Lesson  3»  Abraham  Leaves  His  Home 
Town. 

Text:      Sunday    School    Lessons, 
No.  3. 

Objective:  We  must  seek  God  in 
order  to  find  Him. 

Before  presenting  this  lesson  to 
the  students,  the  teacher  ought  to 
read  the  chapter  on  Ur  in  the  second 
edition  of  Land  and  Leaders  of  Israel, 
a  text-book  on  the  Old  Testament 
used  in  the  seminaries.  It  gives  some 
interesting  information  about  the  ex- 
cavations that  are  taking  place  in 
that  ancient  city  at  this  time. 

Not  much  is  said  in  the  Bible  about 
Abraham's  residence  in  Ur,  but  an 
interesting  account  is  given  of  it  in 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  No  teach- 
er should  fail  to  read  what  Abraham 
says  about  his  reasons  for  leaving 
Ur.  He  clearly  shows  that  he  found 
God  and  his  will,  because  of  his 
righteousness  and  desire  for  spiritual 
knowledge.  The  students  ought  to 
be  told  that  God  never  reveals  him- 
self to  any  person  who  is  not  feeling 
after  him.  We  must  seek  God  before 
we  can  find  him.  He  never  comes 
to  men  and  women  who  are  careless 
and  indifferent,  and  whose  hearts 
are  set  upon  the  pleasures  and  treas- 
ures of  this  world. 

The  only  way  that  God  gives  men 
a  testimony  of  the  truth  is  to  follow 
the  example  of  Abraham.  They  must 
be  followers  of  righteousness,  with 
a  desire  to  become  greater  followers 
of  righteousness.  In  other  words, 
they  must  at  least  know  that  they 
are  trying  to  do  God's  will,  before 
they  can  even  see  the  need  of  leaving 


"Ur."     In  this  connection  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  the  students  to  learn 
that  there  are  modern  "Urs,"  that 
endanger  their  spiritual  safety.  They 
may  not   be   called   to   leave  their 
temporal  home  and  country  as  Abra- 
ham was,  but  they  live  in  the  midst 
of  the  world's  allurements  from  which 
they  must  separate  themselves  if  they 
desire  to  have  fellowship  with  God. 
Their  characters  must  be  unstained 
from  sin.     Temptation  will  come  to 
them  in  many  ways.    The  Evil  One 
is  seeking  the  destruction  of  their 
souls;   he  is  lying  in  wait  to  lead 
their  feet  in  the  paths  of  sin.     The 
teacher  should  stress  Abraham  as  an 
example  to  follow. 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  ask  the  students  to 
read  this  from  the  Old  Testament: 
"Blessed  is  the  man  that  walkcth  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  scat  of  the  scornful. 
But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lordt  and  in  his  law  doth  he  medi- 
tate day  and  night/*  (Psalms  1:1-2) 
The  whole  chapter  might  well  be 
read  and  discussed  in  the  class,  and 
used  as  a  Concert  Recitation. 

It  ought  to  be  the  constant  aim  of 
the  teacher  to  quote  choice  references 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Have  the 
students  turn  to  its  choicest  passages 
and  become  famihar  with  the  differ- 
ent books  that  the  Bible  contains. 
Let  the  teacher  always  remember 
that  it  is  no  ordinary  book  that  the 
class  is  studying,  but  the  very  word 
of  God  and  his  aim  should  be  to  make 
this  book  the  student's  book.  Let 
the  teachers  inspire  the  students  to 
love  it,  know  it,  and  treasure  it  as 
their  very  own. 

To  help  out  in  this,  assign  five 
passages  in  the  Bible  to  a  student 
each  Sunday  to  be  studied  during 
the  week,  and  read  the  next  Sunday 
in  the  class.  Every  book  in  the  Old 
Testament  has  something  that  is  in- 
teresting and  inspiring. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  January  28,  1934 

Lesson  4»  Abraham  Sent  from  Haran, 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  4. 

Objective:  DependabiUty  a  qual- 
ity which  secures  the  love  of  God  and 
the  respect  of  man. 

The  entire  story  of  the  message  to 
Garcia  ought  to  be  read  by  the  teach- 
er, and  by  as  many  of  the  pupils  as 
can  get  a  copy  of  it.  If  possible,  have 
a  student  give  a  report  of  it  in  the 
class.  Hubbard  complains  bitterly 
against  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  people  generally  to  do  the  thing 
they  are  asked  to  do  without  making 
all  kinds  of  excuses.  They  bother 
their  employer  with  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions about  why  and  how  it  should 
be  done,  until  he  does  it  himself  to 
save  time.  Hubbard  says  that  em- 
ployees are  not  dependable,  and  in 
most  cases  can't  be  trusted  to  carry 
out  instructions.  Workers  seem  to 
think  that  their  "boss"  is  trying  to 
get  the  best  of  them  in  some  way 
and  it  is  their  business  to  see  that 
he  doesn't. 

Hubbard  concludes  with  these 
words:  "My  heart  goes  out  to  the 
man  who  does  his  work  when  the 
boss  is  away,  as  well  as  when  he  is 
home.  And  the  man  who  when  given 
a  letter  for  Garcia,  quietly  takes  the 
missive,  without  asking  any  idiotic 
questions,  and  with  no  lurking  in- 
tention of  chucking  it  into  the  near- 
est sewer,  or  of  doing  aught  else  but 
deliver  it,  never  gets  'laid  off  nor  has 
to  go  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages. 
Civilization  is  one  long  anxious 
search  for  just  such  individuals.  Any- 
thing such  a  man  asks  shall  be  grant- 
ed. He  is  wanted  in  every  city, 
town  and  village — in  every  office, 
shop,  store,  and  factory.  The  world 
cries  out  for  such;  he  is  needed  and 
needed  badly — the  man  who  can 
'Carry  a  Messag.e  to  Garcia'." 

We  might  add  to  this  statement 


that  the  Church  wants  and  needs 
that  kind  of  men — men  who  can  be 
depended  upon.  A  man  is  asked  if 
he  will  accept  this  or  that  position 
in  the  ward,  and  is  told  what  will  be 
expected  of  him.  He  promises  his 
Bishop  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility and  immediately  proceeds  to 
ignore  it.  He  doesn't  attend  the 
meetings  called,  and  neglects  other 
duties.  Or  a  man  is  recommended 
to  be  ordained  an  Elder.  He  stands 
up  in  the  stake  Priesthood,  and  af- 
firms it  is  his  intention  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  calling  in  the  Priest- 
hood if  he  is  ordained,  but  never  at- 
tends a  quorum  meeting  for  months. 
Many  Ward  Teachers  never  make 
the  visits  that  they  are  called  to  make 
to  the  homes  of  church  members. 
They  say  they  will  but  they  don't  do 
it.  They  make  excuses,  they  justify 
their  neglect,  but  fail  to  do  their 
duty. 

God  needs  men  and  women  who 
can  be  depended  upon.  That  was 
why  he  loved  Abraham,  and  held 
him  up  as  an  example  for  us  to  follow. 
The  teacher  should  call  the  attention 
of  the  students  to  this  remarkable 
statement  of  the  Lord  concerning  his 
faithful  servant:  "Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do;  see- 
ing that  Abraham  shall  surely  become 
a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  in  him?  For  I  know  him,  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to 
do  justice  and  judgment." 

What  a  remarkable  testimony  this 
is  oiE  the  faithfulness  and  dependa- 
bility of  Abraham!  The  Lord  knew 
him,  he  knew  what  he  would  do,  he 
knew  what  he  would  say.  If  the 
young  people  can  be  impressed  with 
the  great  importance  of  doing  their 
full  duty, — of  carrying  the  "Message 
to  Garcia"  in  Church  requirements, 
a  new  day  will  dawn  for  its  advance- 
ment. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION 
Moroni  10:14 
"And  when  ye  shall  receive  these 
things,  I  would  exhort  you  that  ye  would 
ask  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  if  these  things  are  not  true; 
and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a  sincere  heart, 
with  real  intent,  having  faith  in  Christ, 
he  will  manifest  the  truth  of  it  unto  you, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  7,  1934 

Lesson  1 — ^An  Introduction 

Text:     Stmday  School  Lessons,  No.  1. 

References:  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  pp.  46- 
54;  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  1,  chaps.  1, 
2,  3;  Roberts'  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  1,  chapters  1-8. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  man's  relation- 
ship to  God  is  that  of  parent  and  child. 

To  the  Teacher:  The  members  of  the 
committee  for  this  department  have  upper- 
most in  their  minds  a  desire  to  so  present  the 
lesson  material  that  there  will  be  created  a 
thirst  and  hunger  by  the  pupils  in  your  class 
to  read  the  "Book  of  Mormon,"  a  most 
wonderful  document;  one  which  contains  the 
gospel  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  more 
direct  and  more  pure  than  any  other  scrip- 
ture, except  the  direct  revelations  given 
through  the  Lord's  modem  prophet. 

Before  getting  into  the  study  of  the  text 
itself,  we  want  to  present  five  introductory 
lessons  showing  how  the  prophet  obtained 
the  plates,  how  they  were  translated  and  pub- 
lished, how  they  originated  and  the  purpose 
of  their  preservation. 

In  these  lessons  it  will  be  impossible  to 
go  into  all  the  details  which  would  be  re- 
quired in  a  "Church  History"  class;  but  we 
hope  that  the  high  spots  given  will  be  so 
interestingly  presented  that  the  pupils  will 
want  to  read  the  entire  story  as  it  appears  in 
the  original  text.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  give  yourself  a  real  treat  by  reading 
Joseph  Smith's  own  story  about  the  plates 
and  his  visions  as  given  in  the  "Pearl  of 
Great  Price."  Give  your  class  the  reading 
of  this  brief  statement  as  a  class  project.  You 
will  have  access  to  the  various  church  his- 


tories (or  at  least  some  of  them)  that  have 
been  published.  A  study  of  the  early  life  of 
Joseph  Smith  up  to  the  coming  forth  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  will  prove  invaluable  to 
you  if  you  are  to  teach  effectively  this  most 
important  book. 

Two-and-one-half-minute  talks  can  be  pre- 
sented by  your  class  members  that  will  large- 
ly embody  an  application  of  the  truth  con- 
tained in  this  first  lesson. 

The  first  talk  can  be  titled: 

What  effect  did  Paul's  conversion  have 
on  the  growth  of  Christianity. 

Paul  at  first  fought  the  church.  He  was 
very  powerful  because  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen  and  a  well  educated  man.  When  he 
was  converted  he  became  just  as  powerful 
for  the  church  as  he  had  previously  been 
against  it.  He  became  the  first  great  foreign 
missionary,  carrying  the  gospel  to  distant 
lands,  just  as  our  own  missionaries  do  to- 
day. 

The  second  one  can  be  called: 

How  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus affected  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel. 

Columbus  discovered  America. 

People  from  Europe  came  here  to  be  able 
to  worship  God  as  they  wanted  to.  A  free- 
dom of  religion  resulted.  When  the  consti- 
tution was  framed  it  made  it  possible  for 
any  people  to  worship  as  they  desired. 

Joseph  Smith  was  born  tmder  this  influence. 
The  gospel  was  restored.  The  Church  has 
grown  continually  since  because  it  was 
founded  in  a  free  country  where  it  had  the 
same  right  as  other  churches,  and  it  will  grow 
so  long  as  its  members  are  righteous,  and 
that  too  in  spite  of  any  persecution  that 
may  be  directed  against  it.  (See  Church 
History  Department,  this  issue.) 

In  presenting  this  first  lesson  have  the 
class  recite  briefly  the  story  of  Paul's  con- 
version; (Acts  9:1-22)  of  Columbus'  discov- 
ery of  America.  Why  were  these  of  great 
moment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world? 

What  kind  of  events  have  had  the  most 
lasting  and  most  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  world?  Those  with  political,  military,  eco- 
nomical, educational  or  religious  tendencies? 

Bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  Joseph  Smith 
was  visited  by  our  Heavenly  Father  and  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  received  those  won- 
derful instructions  from  the  angel  Moroni, 
he  was  the  same  age  as  most  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  your  class. 
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Second  Sunday,  January  14,  1934 

Lesson  2. — An  Introduction  (Continued) 

The  Translation  of  the  Book,  The  Witneses, 
The  Publication 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  2. 

References:  Our  Church  and  People, 
Evans,  chapters  10  and  11. 

Supplementary  Material:  Teachers  should 
read  the  record  of  the  momentous  happen- 
ings attending  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  Essentials  of 
Church  History,  chaps.  9  and  10.  Vol.  1, 
History  of  the  Church,  chaps.  3,  4,  6  and  8; 
Cannon's  Life  oi  Joseph  Smith,  chaps.  7-11 
inclusive;  Roberts'  Comprehensive  History  of 
the  Church,  Vol.  1,  chapters  9  to  13,  in- 
clusive. (This  excellent  treatment  will  give 
you  much  information  on  this  lesson  and  can 
be  easily  read  in  one  hour.)  Roberts'  New 
Witness  for  God,  vol.  2,  pages  69,  94,  106, 
237,  246,  248  and  296. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  dependability 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  quaUties  for  real 
success 

What  was  Martin  Harris'  connection  with 
the  first  translating  that  was  done?  At  the 
instance  of  Martin  Harris,  the  prophet  im- 
portuned the  Lord  for  permission  to  show 
the  work  to  friends. 

What  was  the  result? 

What  occurred  when  a  copy  of  the  en- 
gravings and  the  translation  thereof  were 
shown  to  learned  men  in  New  York? 

Professor  Anthon's  statement  fulfilled  a 
prophecy  found  m  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
What  was  it?  The  Lord  told  the  prophet  not 
to  retranslate  the  portion  that  had  been  lost. 
Why? 

Point  out  to  the  class  that  in  this  instance 
Martin  Harris  had  not  been  dependable,  be- 
cause he  broke  his  promise  to  the  prophet. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  that  lost 
portion  is  not  included  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, the  same  material  in  substance  is  pre- 
sented in  another  form  having  been  trans- 
lated from  other  plates. 

See  Roberts'  A  Comprehensive  History  of 
the  Church,  vol.  1,  pages  114,  115.  History 
of  the  Church,  vol.  1,  pages  23-28. 

Oliver  Cowdery  came  to  the  prophet  s  aid. 
Discuss  how  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
prophet. 

When  the  three  witnesses  went  into  the 
woods  with  the  prophet  to  view  the  plates, 
even  after  prayer,  the  privilege  was  denied 
them. 

What  did  Martin  Harris  say  and  do?  What 
was  the  result?  Point  out  that  their  lack  of 
faith  was  the  thing  that  interfered  in  the  first 
place. 

The  three  witnesses  always  stood  by  their 
testimony  regarding  the  plates,  although  they 
did  not  always  remain  faithful  to  the  church 


nor  loyal  to  the  prophet.  Two  of  them  were 
subsequently  excommunicated. 

What  significance  can  be  attached  to. such 
adherence  to  this  signed  statement. 

So  the  Lord  made  provision  for  several 
men  to  know  and  testify  of  the  tangibility  of 
the  plates  which  the  Angel  Moroni  gave  to 
the  prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

The  translation  complete,  the  publication 
followed.  The  Lord  brought  forth  the  per- 
sons who  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  finance  the  publication  of  this  precious 
book. 

Develop  the  fact  that  while  this  work  of 
translation  was  progressing  many  were  being 
converted  to  the  teachings  as  given  to  the 
prophet,  and  the  church  was  organized  before 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published. 

As  a  project  ask  the  members  of  your 
class  to  bring  the  flags  of  as  many  countries 
as  they  can  find  into  whose  language  the 
Book  of  Mormon  has  been  translated. 

Flags  necessary  are:  American,  English, 
Danish,  Welsh,  French,  German,  Italian,  Ha- 
waiian, Swedish,  Spanish,  Maori,  Dutch,  Sa- 
moan,  Tahitian,  Armenian,  and  Japanese, 
any  large  dictionary  will  show  the  flags  of 
these  various  nations.  The  book  has  been 
translated  but  not  published  in  Hebrew, 
Hindustani  and  Greek.  Perhaps  the  pupils 
could  get  these  flags  also. 

Do  you  discover  yourself  saying:  A  lot 
of  material  to  look  up,  and  many  hours'  work 
to  prepare  this  lesson?  Yes,  it  is  true,  but 
consider  the  joy  and  thrill  you  will  feel  if 
your  class  proves   interested  and  enthused. 

Third  Sunday,  January  21,  1934 
Lesson  3. — ^An  Introduction  (Continued) 

History  of  the  Plates 

Text:     Simday  School  Lessons,  No.  3. 

Reference:  Roberts'  New  Witness  for 
God,  volume  2,  chapter  2. 

Supplementary  Material:  Title  page  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon;  Reynolds'  BooA:  of 
Mormon  Chart;  Words  of  Mormon  1:1-2 
and  6  verses,  8:14;  Moroni  10:2-34;  Sec- 
ond Nephi  27:6-12. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  an  acquaintance 
with  God's  dealings  with  his  children  is  nec- 
essary for  the  attainment  of  worthwhile  liv- 
ing and  happiness. 

When  Christ  went  to  the  synagogue  to 
preach,  he  asked  for  the  "Scroll."  It  con- 
tained records  of  God's  dealings  with  people 
of  "Old  Testament"  times. 

When  Lehi  and  his  family  left  Jerusalem, 
God  commanded  them  to  get  the  "Brass 
Plates"  of  Laban. 

God  wanted  them  (his  people)  to  know 
the  scriptures,  and  to  know  the  history  of 
his  dealings  with  their  forefathers. 

Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  know 
the  history  of  America,  of  the  world,  of  past 
civilizations? 
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How  can  our  lives  be  influenced  by  know- 
ing the  religious  history  of  the  world;  of 
the  Church? 

Lehi  and  his  people  were  commanded  to 
keep  records. 

Jesus  personally  commanded  the  keeping 
of  records.     (See  III  Nephi  23:9-14.) 

Some  record  keepers  among  the  Nephites 
being  human  had  failed  to  record  some  im- 
portant event  and  Jesus  commanded  that  it 
should  be  added.  Some  of  our  pupils  may 
be  secretaries,  and  should  heed  the  import- 
ance attached  to  proper  recording  as  em- 
phasized by  the  Savior. 

(Display  Reynold's  "Book  of  Mormon 
Chart.")  On  this  you  can  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  plates,  and  on  this  chart  you  will 
find  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  rec- 
ord keepers  under  the  time  of  their  incumb- 
ency. This  chart  should  be  hung  before  the 
class  during  the  entire  year's  course.  A 
new  edition  has  recently  been  printed  and 
is  obtainable  at  the  Deseret  Book  Company 
for  $2.50. 

Recall  the  picture  writings  made  by  In- 
dians, and  their  predecessors,  announced  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  from  time  to  time. 
Why  did  the  Indians  make  these  records? 

Contrast  the  methods  of  record  making  on 
stone,  papyrus,  metal  with  the  printing  meth- 
ods we  have  today- 
Mormon  and  Moroni  knew  that  these  rec- 
ords would  be  needed  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord's  children  long  after  they  them- 
selves should  have  passed  away.  That  is 
why  they  hid  them  from  the  world.  The 
Lord  kept  the  knowledge  of  their  hiding 
place  from  the  world  until  -the  proper  time 
arrived.  Review  the  dramatic  event  lead- 
ing up  to  and  including  the  delivery  of  the 
plates  to  Joseph  Smith. 

This  same  Moroni  whose  farewell  we 
have  read,  comes  as  a  resurrected  being,  thus 
realizing  his  hope  and  justifying  his  faith 
as  expressed  in  Moroni  10:34. 

In  concluding  the  lesson,  emphasize  the 
fact  that  those  records  were  made,  and  pre- 
served so  that  we  today  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  their  contents  for  the  enrichment  of 
our  lives,  if  we  have  a  desire  to  "Know  the 
truth." 

Have  the  class  recite  the  concert  recitation 
(Moroni  10:14.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  28,  1934 

Lesson  4. — An  Introduction  (Continued) 

The  general  contents  and  the  purpose  of  the 
"Book  of  Mormon" 

Text:     Stinday  School  Lessons,  No.  4. 

References:  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith, 
■chapters  1  and  4;  Roberts'  New  Witness  for 
God,  vol.  2,  chapters  2,  3  and  9. 

Supplementary  Materials:  I  Nephi  13:34- 
42;  Ezekiel  37:16-19;  Doc.  and  Cov.  19:26; 


title  page  of  the  Book  of  Mormon;  New  Wit- 
ness for  God,  Roberts,  chapters  10  and  13; 
Our  Church  and  People,  Evans,  chapter  11. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  experiences 
of  those  who  have  lived  in  the  past  may  be 
our  guide  to  successful  living. 

There  are  three  distinct  peoples  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  colonies  from 
which  these  peoples  developed  were  all  from 
the  Eastern  continent,  who  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Lord,  made  their  way  to  the 
Western  Continent. 

The  Jaredites  left  when  the  language  of 
the  people  was  confounded  as  they  were 
building  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  Nephites  left  Jerusalem  when  God 
commanded  Lehi  to  flee  with  his  family  to 
escape  capture  or  destruction. 

The  Mulekites  left  when  the  Lord  inspired 
them  to  leave  Jerusalem  at  the  time  King 
Zedekiah  was  captured  and  overthrown. 

Each  people,  in  turn  became  prosperous. 
They  grew  into  mighty  nations.  At  times 
they  obeyed  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  then  again,  they  became  wicked 
and  corrupt. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  the  history  of 
these  peoples.  It  records  the  principles  of 
leaders  knew  by  their  prophetic  foresight  that 
through  sin  the  people  would  be  destroyed. 
They  desired  of  the  Lord  the  preservation 
of  the  records  that  they  might  come  forth 
as  a  witness  to  any  descendants  who  might 
survive;  and  to  bring  forth  the  gospel  at  a 
time  when  the  world  was  enveloped  in  a 
spiritual  fog. 

In  the  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  page 
167,  we  find  the  following  helpful  comment: 

"Here  is  the  Book  of  Mormon.  We  be- 
lieve it  contains  the  history  of  the  aborigines 
of  our  continent,  just  as  the  Old  Testament 
contains  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In 
that  book  we  learn  that  Jesus  visited  this 
continent,  delivered  his  Gospel  and  ordained 
Twelve  Apostles.  We  believe  all  this,  but 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  it.  What  we 
do  ask  is  that  you  will  believe  what  is  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Bible  concerning  God 
and  his  revelations  to  the  children  of  men. 
Do  this  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  then 
you  will  know  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is 
true." 

The  Book  of  Mormon  contains  the  mes- 
sage of  the  gospel  in  all  its  purity  as  taught 
by  Jesus. 

The  Lord  inspired  His  servants  to  keep 
the  records  which  comprise  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  He  brought  forth  the  book  to 
His  children  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

Teachers  can  enrich  their  lessons  by  read- 
ing such  books  as  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by  Sjodahl.  Colum- 
bus Came  Late,  by  Mason.  Remember  that 
the  best  exponent  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  the  book  itself.    Read  it. 
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General  Board  Committee: 

Adam  S.  Bemiion,  Chairman; 
J.  Percy  Goddard,  Vice  Chairman 

CONCERT   RECITATION 
(Words  of  Martin  Luther) 
"Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 
God  help  me.     Amen." 

(Precede    the    recitation    with    a    one- 
minute  explanation.) 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,1934 

First  Sunday,  January  7,  1934 

Ages  10  and  11 

Lesson  1.     Getting  the  World  Ready 
for  the  True  Church 

Columbus,  the  Great  Discoverer 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quarterly), 
No.  1. 

Supplementary  References:  From  any 
American  History  or  Encyclopedia  read  the 
story  of  Columbus,  learning  the  details  and 
the  importance  of  his  mission.  American 
Leaders  and  Heroes,  (Gordy),  is  especially 
good.  Any  stories  or  poems  on  Columbus 
are  good.    Read  I  Nephi  13. 

Objective:  Show  that  Columbus  was  di- 
vinely inspired. 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  The  Promised  Land. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Held  by  the  Indians. 

c.  Who  the  Red  Men  were. 

d.  God's  promise  to  them. 
n.  Columbus  Prepared. 

a.  A  man  among  the  Gentiles. 

b.  Visited  by  God's  Spirit. 

c.  His  early  education. 

d.  Sailing  experience. 

e.  Columbus  believed  he  was  called. 
in.  He  Makes  the  Voyage. 

IV.  He  Finds  the  Promised  Land. 

a.  The  light  seen. 

b.  Kneel  and  kiss  the  ground. 

c.  Praise  Columbus  and  God. 

d.  The  Indian  inhabitants. 

e.  Joseph  Smith  to  come  later. 
Lesson  Enrichment:     From  Volume  1   of 

Musick's  The  Real  American  in  Romance, 
pp.  49-50,  we  find  Columbus  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings,  believing  most  positively  that 
the  mighty  range  of  discovery  immediately 
ahead  is  appointed  him  by  the  hand  of  God. 
The  writer  says,  "Do  you  really  mean  to 
cross  the  sea?"  Hernando  asked. 

"I  do,"  replied  Columbus.  "God  has  com- 
manded me,  and  I  must  obey.  Reason  and 
science  tell  of  a  land  over  there,  where  a 
mighty  people  dwell,  greater  and  more  pow- 


erful than  the  nations  we  know;  and,  though 
the  wise  may  call  me  mad,  I  will  yet  find 
them.  My  hair  has  whitened  and  my  frame 
grown  old  in  cherishing  this  thought.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  pleaded  with  kings  and 
princes  for  authority  and  means  to  prose- 
cute my  voyage;  yet  all  have  denied  me.  But 
I  have  learned  to  wait,  and  as  Heaven  has 
spared  my  life,  I  am  convinced  I  shall  yet 
succeed." 

Then  the  author  adds,  "Columbus,  in 
reality,  never  doubted  his  final  success.  Feel- 
ing assured  that  God  had  ordained  him  for 
tins  special  work,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
Iteenest  despondency,  he  never  gave  up  in 
utter  despair.  Daily  he  prayed  for  success 
and  strength  to  surmount  every  difficulty  in 
the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 
He  prayed  that  each  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment might  only  strengthen  him  to  renewed 
energy.  What  man  with  such  determination 
can   fail?     No  gate  is   barred   to  him  who 

^anSn^-'  F^k""'^^  ^°  '^^  ^^9ht  of  under- 
standing. (These  quotations  go  hand  in 
hand  with  what  Nephi  saw.) 

Application:  Taking  a  lesson  from  Co- 
lumbus, let  us  each  seek  out  our  mission  and 
then  qualify  ourselves,  being  diligent  and 
persistent  never  despairing.  Let  us  see  that 
even  with  the  Lord's  call"  upon  Columbus, 
he  had  to  pass  severe  trials  and  hardships  on 

today.^^       '""^''*     ^°  '*  ''  "^"^  ^^^^  °"^ 

Second  Sunday,  January  14,  1934 
Lesson  2.     Martin  Luther 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quarterly), 

Supplementary  References:  Any  Encyclo- 
pedia or  European  History  tells  the  wonder- 
ful story  of  Martin  Luther,  of  Tyndale  and 
other  Reformers,  and  gives  the  Religious 
Wars  during  the  Reformation.  Any  History 
teacher  or  Seminary  man  can  place  helpful 
material  in  the  teacher's  hands. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God  was  en 
hghtening  the  nations,  leading  them  toward  a 
new  day  of  religious  freedom. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  Revival  of  Learning. 
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a.  An  intellectual  re-birth  of  the  na- 
tions. 

b.  How  the  crusades  aided. 

c.  Discovery  of  gun  powder  (14th  Cen- 
tury). 

d.  Old  manuscripts  read. 

e.  Advance  of  communication,  of 
thought  and  reason. 

f.  Printing  (1476). 

g.  Discovery,  etc. 

II.  Martin  Luther's  Work. 

a.  An  outstanding  student. 

b.  A  religious  reformer. 

c.  Translates  Bible  into  German. 

d.  Threatened  with  death. 

e.  A  shepherd  of  the  common  people. 

f.  His  revolutionary  teachings,  holding 
for  religious  freedom,  based  on  the 
Bible. 

III.  Tyndale's  Translation. 

a.  The  first  English  Bible  (1525). 

b.  Printed,  not  written,  it  was  a  great 
step  forward. 

c.  Imprisonment  and  suffering. 

d.  His  last  words. 

e.  Death  by  burning. 

f.  His  Bible  was  basis  for  King  James 
edition,  the  one  we  now  use,  com- 
ing one  hundred  years  later. 

g.  Prepares  way  for  Joseph  Smith. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  The  renaissance 
(ren'e-sans')  or  the  "Period  of  new  birth," 
or  "A  revival,  coming  to  life  again  of  the 
nations"  began  in  Europe  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  America  was  discovered 
and  ran  down  through  the  Reformation,  al- 
most to  Pilgrim  times.  Even  though  a  teacher 
may  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  this  all  import- 
ant period  of  "New  Birth  for  the  nations," 
she  will  do  well  to  get  an  encyclopedia  or 
an  ancient  or  European  history,  studying 
with  the  thought  in  mind  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  God  to  restore  his 
Church  until  the  world  awoke,  body  and  soul, 
from  its  long  years  of  "Night  Time"  slum- 
ber. 

Into  the  very  midst  of  this  new  life  came 
Columbus,  Luther,  Tyndale,  and  a  score  of 
other  powerful  reformers  of  thought  and 
act.  These  men  broke  down  the  iron  grasp 
of  religious  Rome.  They  were  the  "Cham- 
pions of  Truth!  Shepherds  to  the  masses." 
They  were  the  breakers  of  mysterious  super- 
stitions preached  to  the  common  people, 
handing  them  the  Bible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, teaching  them  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  redeeming  mission  of  Christ.  When 
Luther  was  confronted  by  officers  sent  by 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  he  exclaimed,  "What  I 
am  doing  will  not  be  affected  by  the  pru- 
dence of  man,  but  by  the  counsel  of  God!  If 
the  work  be  of  God,  who  shall  stop  it?  If 
it  be  not,  who  shall  forward  it?"  Then  turn- 
ing his  eyes  to  heaven  he  said,  "Not  my  will, 
not  theirs,  not  ours,  but  thy  will,  holy  Father 
who  art  in  Heaven!" 


Luther  later  wrote:  "Who  was  I,  to  op- 
pose the  majesty  of  the  Pope,  before  whom 
the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  world 
trembled.  No  one  can  know  what  I  suflFered 
in  those  first  two  years,  and  into  what  de- 
jection and  even  despair  I  was  often 
plunged."  Then  he  states,  "They  even 
clamored  for  my  blood,  as  the  Jews  clam- 
ored for  the  Blood  of  Christ,  crying  'He  is  a 
heretic!  It  is  a  sin  to  allow  Him  to  live  an 
hour  longer!'" 

It  is  rather  peculiar  as  we  read  from  the 
pens  of  these  great  reformers,  that  each  one 
felt  a  divine  call  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  God  that  he  had  been  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  in  so  holy  a  cause.  Many  of  them  gave 
their  lives  for  their  testimonies  of  the  truth. 
Again  we  repeat,  that  all  this  upheaval  must 
of  necessity  occur  ahead  of  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph. 

Application:  First  as  God  prepared  the 
people  during  the  days  of  the  Reformation 
for  the  Restoration;  so  He  will  get  us  ready 
for  the  mission  awaiting  us. 

Third  Sunday,  January  21,  1934 
Lesson  3.     How  the  Pilgrims  Helped 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  (quarterly), 
No.  3. 

Supplementary  References:  Again  we 
must  turn  to  an  encyclopedia  or  European 
History  or  American  History,  Possibly  all 
three  would  aid  considerably.  Use  Pilgrim 
poems  and  stories.  Ask  aid  from  a  school 
teacher. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  our  fathers,  as 
lovers  of  liberty,  seeking  religious  freedom, 
sacrificed  everything  to  reach  the  Promised 
Land  and  laid  the  foundation,  for  the  days 
of  Restoration. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Seekers  of  Religious  Freedom. 

a.  Branches  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

b.  To  worship  as  they  please. 

c.  The  leaders  in  England. 
II.  The  Pilgrims. 

a.  Why  called  Separatists. 

b.  When  named  Pilgrims. 

c.  Their  views  regarding  the  Church. 

d.  Suffering. 

e.  Determination. 

f.  Reach  Holland. 

III.  Voyage  to  America. 

a.  The  two  boats. 

b.  The  experiences. 

c.  Preserved  by  providence. 

d.  What  Nephi  saw. 

IV.  In  America. 

a.  The  Mayflower  compact. 

b.  Flexible  constitution. 

c.  Religious  freedom. 

d.  Prepare  way  for  Joseph  Smith. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Wells  in  his  book. 
The  Outline  of  History,  pp.  802-807,  gives 
some  remarkable  material,  showing  that  the 
early   pioneers    of   America  were    "Men   of 
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substance  and  character."  The  ancestors  of 
Joseph  Smith  were  in  this  class,  landing  in 
America  eighteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims, 
helping  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  Restora- 
tion. The  finger  of  destiny  is  plainly  seen, 
pointing  out  the  path  in  all  these  major 
movements. 

Wells  says:  "The  opening  up  of  America 
was  a  presentation  of  opportunity  to  man- 
kind unprecedented  in  all  history.  It  was  as 
if  the  peoples  of  Europe  had  come  into  some 
splendid  legacy.  Their  world  had  suddenly 
quadrupled.  There  was  more  than  enough 
for  all;  they  had  only  to  take  these  lands 
and  continue  to  do  well  by  them,  and  their 
crowded  poverty  would  vanish  like  a  dream. 
.  .  .  The  powers  of  Europe  began  a  frantic 
'Claiming'  of  America.  .  .  .  The  absolutist 
efforts  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  and  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  had  the  effect  of 
driving  out  from  England  a  great  number  of 
sturdy-minded,  republican-spirited  protest- 
ants,  men  of  substance  and  character,  who 
set  up  in  America,  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
land, out  of  reach,  as  they  supposed,  of  the 
king  and  his  taxes."  Many  of  the  Americans 
signed  a  covenant  by  which  they  pledged 
themselves  "as  the  Lord's  free  people — to 
walk  in  all  his  ways  made  known  or  to  be 
made  known  to  them."  For  thus  it  read  in 
the  Mayflower  compact. 

Application:  The  founders  of  our  nations 
were  prayerful,  freedom-loving  and  God- 
fearing, and  laid  a  foundation  upon  which 
the  Restoration  could  rest.  What  can  we 
do  today  to  support  the  structure  being  built 
by  our  Church?  Let  the  children  see  that 
Nephi  saw  God  aiding  the  Pilgrims  the  same 
as  he  is  aiding  the  man  of  faith  today. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  28,  1934 

Lesson  4.    How  Washington  Aided 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quarterly), 

No.    4.  ,  .     ,;, 

Supplementary  references:  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, I  Nephi  13;  turn  to  an  Encyclopedia 
on  Washington  or  an  American  History, 
reading  how  he  rose  from  a  Virginia  lad  to 
the  father  of  our  country.  Use  poems,  pic- 
tures, and  stories. 

Objective:  To  bring  out  in  a  clear  man- 
ner the  four  big  things  that  Washington  help- 
ed do,  getting  the  stage  set  for  the  coming 
■of  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Restoration. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Three  Million  Gentiles  Arrive. 

a.  Thriving  towns  and  cities. 

b.  Joseph's  forefathers  are  here. 

c.  Indians,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish. 

d.  America  a  melting  pot. 
II.  A  Leader  Raised  Up. 

a.  Careful  in  his  youth. 

b.  Prepares  himself. 

■  III.  What  Washington  Did. 

a.  Indians  driven  from  Cumorah. 


b.  French  rule  broken. 

c.  EngHsh  grip  removed. 

d.  Rehgious  freedom  secured. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  In  proportion  to  tiie 
careful  preparation  of  the  teacher  will  this 
lesson  be  made  vital  to  the  child.  An  Ameri- 
can History  and  maps  of  Indian  and  French 
wars,  also  the  Revolutionary  period,  should 
be  carefully  studied,  keeping  in  mind  all  the 
time  that  things  were  hastening  in  their 
preparation  for  Joseph  Smith  to  move  down 
to  the  Hill  Cumorah  and  begin  his  mighty 
work.  Show  the  students  the  Hill  Cumorah, 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  from  Lake  On- 
tario, telling  them  that  all  this  western  coun- 
try, including  the  Great  Lakes,  Ohio  Valley, 
and  the  Mississippi  states  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  and  Indians  less  than  fifty 
years  before  Joseph  Smith  was  born.  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  captured  the  "Gate-way"  to  the 
Great  Lakes  (Quebec) ,  1759,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  signed,  1763.  This  gave  the 
Americans  the  Hill  Cumorah  country,  the 
place  for  the  Kirtland  Temple  in  Ohio,  and 
the  land  westward.  Sixty  fortresses  were 
surrendered.  Big  events  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  can  also  be  reviewed,  showing  that  Ne- 
phi saw  them  and  their  value  in  establish- 
ing Religious  Freedom  in  America. 

Gordy,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States, 
page  96,  tells  us  an  interesting  story  regard- 
ing George  Washington,  who  at  _this  time 
was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  "To  reach 
Fort  Le  Boeuf,  (a  French  stronghold,  to 
which  Washington  was  sent  with  a  war  mes- 
sage from  the  English)  situated  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Lake  Erie,  Washington  had  to 
travel  five  hundred  miles  through  the  wilder- 
ness. By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  start 
back  it  was  Christmas.  The  pack-horses 
were  so  weak  that  Washington  and  a  single 
companion  pressed  forward  on  foot.  Th^Y 
had  many  narrow  escapes  from  death.  A 
treacherous  Indian  guide,  who  was  not  three 
rods  in  advance,  turned  suddenly  and  shot 
at  Washington,  but  missed  him.  Washington 
took  the  Indian's  gun  away  and  let  him  go. 
On  reaching  the  Alleghany  River,  Washing- 
ton and  his  companion  found  it  full  of  float- 
ing ice.  With  nothing  but  a  hatchet,  they 
made  a  raft  and  began  crossing  the  river. 
Shortly  afterwards  Washington  was  struck 
by  a  piece  of  floating  ice  and  knocked  into 
the  water.  Darkness  falling  upon  them  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  they  spent  the  night  on  an  island, 
where  they  nearly  froze  to  death." 

TTiis  is  but  one  of  the  hardships  endured 
by  brave  men  while  winning  the  country  in- 
to which  Joseph  Smith  was  soon  to  move, 
finding  the  plates  in  the  Hill  Cumorah.  Get- 
ting a  proper  view  of  these  big  events  aids 
us  greatly  to  appreciate  how  the  Lord  helped 
fight  these  battles,  bringing  religious  free- 
dom at  the  very  time  when  Joseph  Smith 
was  bom. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1934 
Ages  7,  8  and  9 

Stake  Supervisors*  Department 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  would 
it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  check  with 
your  teachers  on  the  program  for 
the  lesson  period?  How  many  of 
your  teachers  follow  any  program? 
How  many  follow  the  program 
recommended  by  the  Primary  Com- 
mittee, which  is  here  re-printed? 

The  Class  Period 

Program  for  Primary  Department  Class 
Period  of  Forty-five  Minutes: 

1.  Songs:  (a.  Choice  of  children,  b.  Choice 
of  teacher,  to  be  of  a  devotional  nature.) 

2.  Prayer:  By  child  as  a  rule,  varied  only 
as  it  may  prove  desirable  for  the  teacher 
to  show  by  example.) 

3.  Song:    (Chosen  by  the  teacher.) 

4.  Sacrament  Gem:  (Only  as  necessary 
for  its  memorization.) 

a.  Explanation  of  thought. 

b.  Memorization. 

5.  Separation  into  groups  (Quiet  music). 

a.  Roll  call. 

b.  Review  of  previous  Simday's  lesson 
with  the  special  objective  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  objective  or  aim 
was  grasped  by  children. 

c.  Presentation  of  New  Lesson: 

1.  Introduction  or  point  of  contact — 
correlation — lesson  setting.  The 
story  interspersed  with  questions. 
Bring  in  memory  gem  whenever  it 
fits  in  recital  of  story.  Use  pic- 
tures at  carefully  selected  moments, 

2.  Getting  story  back  from  children 
to  make  sure  that  concepts  have 
been  secured. 

3.  Making  the  application — prefer- 
ably by  questions. 

6.  Rea.ssembly.     (Quiet  music.) 

7.  Recitation  of  today's  memory  gem,  (by 
groups  or  by  individuals.) 


MEMORY  GEM  AND 
CONCERT  RECITATION 

"When  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning 
AH  ready  for  work  and  for  play, 

I  think  I  can  hear  somebody  whisper 
Be  a  dear  little  sunbeam  today." 


8.  Song  Practice:  (Choose  one  that  corre- 
lates with  aim  of  today's  lesson  if  pos- 
sible.) 

9.  Closing  Song. 

10.  Prayer   (by  teacher  or  pupil). 

11.  Passing  of  wraps. 

12.  Marching  out. 

We  recommend  that  Supervisors 
discuss  with  teachers  in  the  January 
Union  Meeting  these  questions:  L 
The  value  of  following  a  definite 
program.  2.  The  relation  of  all  helps 
such  as  songs,  pictures,  or  other  il- 
lustrative material  to  the  objective 
of  the  lesson  of  the  day.  3,  The  ef- 
fect on  the  child  of  such  a  definite 
program.  4.  The  efficacy  of  such  a 
program  in  crowding  out  irrelevant 
stories  and  games  used  as  "time- 
fillers."  (See  Instructor,  November, 
1930,  page  695.) 

Teachers*  Library 

Of  course  every  teacher  will  wish 
to  know  the  life  of  Christ  well.  It 
will  make  for  great  interest  in  the 
class  and  will  be  a  priceless  intel- 
lectual acquisition  for  the  teacher. 
Some  books  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  in  your  presentation  of  the 
lesson  and  in  giving  you  informa- 
tion are: 

Hult,  Bible  Primer — New  Testa- 
ment; Talmage,  J.  E. — ^Jesus  the 
Christ;  J.  Paterson  Smyth — Boys  and 
Girls  Life  o£  Christ?  J.  Paterson 
Smyth,  A  People's  Life  o£  Christ; 
Weed,  A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young, 
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The  first  of  these  books  is  especial- 
ly valuable  for  its  beautiful  colored 
pictures  which  will  be  constantly  re- 
ferred to.  All  these  books  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Deseret  Book 
Store,  Salt  Lake  City. 

LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

Ages  7,  8  and  9 

First  Sunday,  January  7,  1934 

Review  Lesson 

Teachers:  How  many  types  of  re- 
views are  you  using?  Some  types 
of  reviews  commonly  used  are:  (1) 
the  picture  review  (2)  the  question 
and  answer  review,  (3)  the  question 
box  review,  (4)  the  memory  gem 
review,  (5)  the  blackboard  review 
in  which  the  teacher  writes  on  the 
blackboard  a  suggestive  word  which 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  review.  This 
month  try  to  prepare  this  lesson  well 
by  developing  two  types  of  review. 
First  let  us  have  a  picture  review. 
But  have  you  a  set  of  pictures  for 
Primary  Lessons,  1934?  The  set  will 
be  used  throughout  the  year.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  colored  pic- 
tures and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Deseret  Book  Store,  Salt  Lake  City, 
price  75c. 

No.  11.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple. 
No.  294.  Jesus  and  Nicodemus.  No.  12. 
Jesus  at  the  Well.  No.  27.  The  First  Draught 
of  Fishes.  No.  28.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
No.  33.  The  Sower.  No.  29.  The  Man  with 
Four  Friends.  No.  34.  Jesus  Stilling  the 
Storm.  No.  35.  Jairus'  Daughter.  No.  36. 
The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  No.  49. 
Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea.  No.  226.  Jesus 
in  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum.  No.  54. 
The  Good  Samaritan.  No.  58.  The  Ten 
Lepers.  No.  60.  Christ  Blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren. No.  75.  Mary  and  the  Alabaster  Box. 
No.  76.  The  Triumphal  Entry.  No.  204.  The 
Widow's  Mite.  No.  80.  The  Last  Supper. 
No.  105.  The  Journey  to  Emmaus.  No.  108, 
The  Lord's  Ascension.  No.  110.  The  Com- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost.  No.  143.  The  Lame 
Man  Healed.  No.  186.  Philip  and  the 
Ethiopian.  No.  189.  The  Raising  of  Dorcas. 
No.  188.  The  Conversion  of  Saul.  No.  192. 
Peter  Delivered  from  Prison.  No.  208.  The 
Arrest  of  Paul.  No.  215.  Paul  Shipwrecked 
on  Malta. 


For  this  review  lesson  provide  at 
least  six  pictures  dealing  with  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  his  Nazareth  home, 
the  flight  to  Egypt,  Jesus  in  the  Tem- 
ple, the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the 
temptation.  Mount  these  pictures  on 
a  scroll  and  as  they  are  unrolled  have 
the  children  review  in  sequence  the 
life  of  Jesus  up  to  the  temptation. 

Review  them  on  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  having  in  a  question  box 
numbered  questions  about  as  follows: 

1 .  Where  did  Jesus  go  to  be  baptized? 

2.  To  whom  did  he  go  to  be  bap- 
tized? 3.  Why  did  this  man  not  want 
to  baptize  Jesus?  4.  Why  did  Jesus 
say  that  He  must  be  baptized?  5. 
How  was  Jesus  baptized?  6.  How  do 
we  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  came 
upon  Jesus  after  he  was  baptized? 
7.  How  do  we  know  that  Heavenly 
Father  was  pleased  with  Jesus?  8. 
How  were  you  baptized? 

Let  the  children  draw  these  ques- 
tions from  the  box  and  answer  in 
turn.  If  the  group  is  large,  provide 
more  questions,  or  write  out  dupli- 
cates. 

Second  Sunday^  January  14t  1934 
Lesson  80*    Jesus  Begins  to  Preach* 

Texts:  Matt.  4:12-17;  23-25;  Luke 
4:14-22;  John  1:19-41;  3:22-26;  4:1. 
3;  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  80. 

Objective:  He  who  would  belong 
to  God's  kingdom  must  follow  the 
light  of  Christ. 

Song:  "God  Make  My  Life  a  Little 
Light,"  etc,    Hollis  Dann,  No.  1, 

Pictures:  See  p.  22,  Bible  Primer — 
New  Testament;  Primary  Pictures 
for  1934,  No.  226,  "Jesus  in  the  Syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum." 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  Jesus  Visits  in  His  Home  Town. 

a.  He  teaches  in  the  synagogues. 

b.  Says  that  God  has  sent  Him. 

IL  John  Bears  Testimony  of  Jesus  During 
Mission. 

a.  He    testifies   before   the   priests   and 
Levites. 

b.  He  testifies  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
III.  Jesus  and  John  Work  Together. 
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a.  Teaching  and  baptizing. 

b.  Sustaining  one  another. 


Lesson  Enrichment: 
1.  Point  of  Contact.  If  you  were 
to  go  down  a  lonely  road  on  a  very 
dark  night,  what  would  you  want 
to  take  with  you?  (A  light)  Without 
that  light  what  might  happen  to 
you?  (Lost,  hurt,  or  fall) 

What  would  the  light  do  for  "you? 
(Show  you  the  way)  What  else  have 
we  to  show  us  the  way?  (Our  minds, 
thoughts)  Our  minds  are  like  a  light 
to  show  us  right  from  wrong. 

What  has  Heavenly  Father  given 
us  to  make  the  world  light  and  beau- 
tiful? (Sun,  moon,  stars).  And  who 
came  down  from  heaven  to  show  us 
right  from  wrong?  (Jesus)  Before 
He  came  all  the  world  was  sad.  They 
knew  not  what  was  right.  Doing 
right  makes  people  happy.  Jesus  has 
a  mind  so  pure  that  it  is  like  a  shining 
light  to  all  the  people.  His  mind 
sends  out  sunbeams  of  truth  to  all 
the  world.  And  so  when  He  began 
to  preach,  some  good  men  loved  His 
light.  Today  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  how  some  of  these  good  men 
first  saw  the  light  of  Jesus. 

n.  Application:  What  can  a  little 
child  do  to  be  a  Shining  Light?  How 
can  we  show  Jesus  that  we  are  trying 
to  be  like  Him?  (Pray  to  Him  for 
guidance.  Ask  Him  to  help  us  choose 
the  right.  Help  others  to  see  the 
light  as  did  two  good  men  in  this 
story.)  When  Andrew  heard  Jesus 
tell  beautiful  truths,  he  hurried  and 
found  his  brother  Simon  and  told 
him  that  they  had  found  the  Messiah 
(Jesus).  And  when  Phillip  had  found 
Jesus,  he  ran  for  his  friend  Nathaneal, 
for  he  wanted  to  make  Nathaneal 
happy  as  he  was.  Is  there  any  little 
boy  or  girl  who  doesn't  come  to  Sun- 
day School  that  you  could  get  to 
come  with  you? 

Third  Sunday,  January  21,  1934 
Lesson  81  ♦    A  Day  With  Jesus* 

Texts:  Matt.  8:14-18;  Mark  1:21- 


34;  Luke  4:31-41;  Primary  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  81. 

Objective:  The  Lord  blesses  and 
helps  those  who  believe  in  Him. 

Memory  Gem:  "All  they  that  had 
any  sick  brought  them  unto  Him; 
and  He  laid  His  hands  on  every  one 
of  them  and  healed  them." 

Songs:  "I  Do  BeHeve"  and  "Jesus 
Our  Loving  Friend" — "Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs,"  Thomassen. 

Pictures:  Any  picture  showing 
Christ  the  Healer  or  Primary  Picture 
for  1934,  "The  Man  With  Four 
Friends,"  "Jesus  in  the  Synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  No.  226."  A  good 
picture  of  healing  is  in  the  Bible 
Primer — New  Testament,  page  37, 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Jesus  Talks  Again  in  the  Synagogue, 

a.  At  Capernaum. 

b.  He  speaks  with  authority  from  God. 
II.  He  Casts  Out  an  Evil  Spirit. 

a.  A  man  in  the  audience  is  afflicted. 
He  cries  out  to  Jesus. 

b.  The  evil    Spirit   obeys   Jesus.     The 
people  notice  His  power. 

c.  Jesus'  fame  spreads  abroad. 

III.  Jesus  Heals  Simon's  Wife's  Mother. 

a.  He  goes  to  Simon's  house  to  rest. 

b.  Simon's  mother-in-law  very  ill. 

c.  Jesus  heals  her. 

IV.  Jesus  Heals  Many  Sick  That  Sabbath 

Evening. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

I.  Point  of  Contact:  Who  made 
these  tables  and  chairs?  (A  carpen- 
ter). Think  how  many  things  a 
carpenter  does  for  us.  In  our  last 
story  we  talked  about  a  wonderful 
person  who  was  a  carpenter.  Who 
was  He?  The  children  in  the  village 
where  he  lived  often  saw  Him  going 
home  in  the  evening  with  his  tools.. 
You  know  what  they  are?  There 
have  been  many  good  carpenters  in 
the  world  but  I  am  sure  Jesus  was 
the  best  workman  of  them  all.  I  like 
to  think  that  if  anything  in  the  village 
needed  mending.  He  was  always 
willing  to  do  it.  Perhaps  a  shepherd 
would  need  him  at  the  sheep  fold  to 
mend  a  broken  gate  or  a  farmer 
would  need  his  plough  fixed.  The 
work  was  always  well  done.     The 
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people  of  Nazareth  did  not  know 
what  a  wonderful  person  He  was. 
They  called  Him  the  "Carpenter." 
They  thought  He  would  always  stay 
in  their  little  village  mending  their 
broken  things  and  making  new  ones. 
But  Jesus  knew  that  some  day  He 
must  leave  His  home  town  and  qp 
out  into  the  cities  where  there  were 
greater  things  for  him  to  mend  than 
little  gates  and  plows  and  sheep- 
folds.  He  knew  that  the  world  was 
full  of  other  broken  things, — men 
and  women  with  broken  bodies  and 
broken  hearts.  So  Jesus  left  his  home 
in  Nazareth  when  he  was  thirty  years 
old  and  went  to  a  city  to  mend  the 
broken  hearts  and  bodies  of  poor  men 
and  women.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  memory  gem  about  Him.  Repeat 
it  with  me.  "All  they  that  had  any 
sick  brought  them  unto  Him,  and  He 
laid  His  hands  on  everyone  of  them 
and  healed  them." 

11.  Application:  When  we  are  sad 
and  broken-hearted  to  whom  can 
we  tell  our  troubles  in  prayer?  When 
our  bodies  are  weak  or  sick,  who 
hears  our  call  for  help?  Our  elders 
pray  to  Jesus  for  His  help.  Jesus 
was  a  carpenter  at  first,  but  he  left 
the  carpenter's  bench  to  help  the 
poor  suffering  people  around  Him 
and  He  has  been  doing  that  ever 
since.  He  has  never  stopped.  We 
can  go  to  him  as  people  did  long  ago. 
We  cannot  see  Him  beside  us  or 
feel  the  touch  of  His  hand,  but  we 
know  that  He  is  near  and  can  mend 
our  hearts  when  we  are  unhappy, 
and  can  comfort  us  when  our  bodies 
are  sick. 

Fourth  Sunday^  January  28,  1934 
Lesson  82.  Another  Visit  With  Jesus. 

Texts:  Matt.  8:1-4;  9:1-8;  Mark 
1:35-45;  2:1-13;  Luke  5:12-27;  Pri- 
mary Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
82. 

Objective:  The  Lord  blesses  and 
helps  those  who  believe  in  Him. 

Songs:  "Jesus  Our  Loving  Friend" 


— Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs 
— Thomassen;  "Dearest  Children, 
God  Is  Near  You" — Deseret  Sunday 
School  Songs. 

Pictures:  Primary  Pictures  Set, 
1934,  No.  29,  "The  Man  with  Four 
Friends";  "The  HeaHng  of  the  Pal- 
sied Man,"  in  Bible  Primer — New 
Testament,  p.  37. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Jesus  Goes  to  Pray. 

a.  In  the  very  early  morning  hours. 
He  needed  His  Father. 

b.  His  disciples  follow  with  a  message. 
All  men  seek  Him. 

c.  Christ's  answer. 
II.  He  Heals  a  Leper. 

a.  A  leper  isolated  from  society. 

He  must  call  "unclean"  as  people  ap- 
proached. 

b.  This  one  knelt  before  Jesus. 

c.  He  had  great  faith. 

d.  Jesus  had  pity  on  him. 

1.  He  touched  him. 

2.  He  said,  "Be  clean." 

in.  A  Helpless  Man  Made  to  Walk. 

a.  Throngs  gather  aroimd  Jesus. 

b.  He  preaches  from  the  door. 

c.  Four  men  bring  a  paralyzed  man. 

d.  They  let  him  down  through  the  ceil- 
ing. 

1.  All  five  men  show  great  faith. 

2.  He  walks  away  healed. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Point  of  Contact:  I  am  thinking 
today  of  a  wonderful  workman — 
someone  who  works  for  you  and  for 
me — someone  who  came  to  bless  the 
world  and  help  everyone  in  need.  He 
began  in  a  carpenter's  shop  helping 
the  shepherds  and  farmers.  Then 
He  went  out  to  help  all  people  who 
needed  His  help  and  blessing.  Yes, 
it  is  Jesus.  I  am  thinking  of  the  many 
kind  things  He  did  to  help  others,  and 
yet  sometimes  even  He  needed  help. 
Whose  help  did  He  need?  Only  One 
was  great  enough  to  help  Him  and 
that  was  Father  in  Heaven. 

II.  Application:  When  you  are  in 
need  who  can  help  you?  How  do  you 
tell  your  troubles  to  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther? (In  prayer)  In  whose  name  do 
you  pray?  Jesus  prayed  to  Heavenly 
Father  for  strength  and  power  to  do 
his  work.  He  will  hear  and  answer 
our  prayers  if  we  believe  in  him. 


Kindergarten 


General  Board  G>nmiittee: 

George  A.  Holt,  Chairman;  Inez  Wltbeck, 
Marie  Fox  Felt 


CONCERT  RECITATION 
'For  parents  who  care  for  us  day  by  day, 
For  sisters  and  brothers,  for  work  and 

for  play. 
For  all  with  whom  our  joys  to  share 
O    Father,  we  send  Thee  our  prais*  and 

our  prayer." 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1934 

Ages  4,  5  and  6 

First  Sunday,  January  7,  1934 
Lesson  109*  The  Children's  Period 

Children  like  to  talk  of  the  two 
subjects  so  near  and  dear  to  them, — 
mother  and  baby.  Many  of  them 
have  a  baby  in  the  home  and  they 
see  the  loving  care  and  devotion  that 
mother  gives  it.  They  know  the  joy 
that  the  baby  has  brought  to  the 
home.  They  laugh  at  it's  cunning 
tricks.  They  sense  that  there  would 
be  a  great  loss  in  the  home,  should 
the  baby  be  taken  from  them. 

Review  with  the  children,  "How 
Hannah's  Prayer  Was  Answered" 
and  speak  of  the  courage,  and  love 
for  God  that  was  in  Hannah's  heart, 
which  made  it  possible  for  her  to  give 
up  the  baby  she  had  patiently  waited 
for  so  long.  Why  did  she  name  him 
Samuel?  What  was  the  promise  she 
had  made  to  Heavenly  Father?  How 
did  Samuel  prove  his  love  for  his 
God  and  his  mother?  How  did 
Samuel  answer  God's  call  to  him? 
How  was  Ruth  rewarded  for  her 
loving  service  to  Naomi?  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  year  let  us  re- 
solve to  better  serve  our  God  and  our 
fellowmen. 

Songs  for  the  Month:  "Forgive- 
ness,"   "Dearest    Names,"    Frances 


K.  Thomassen  Song  Book,  (Second 
Verse). 

Gem:  The  Concert  Recitation  for 
the  Kindergarten  Department. 

Second  Sunday,  January  14,  1934 

Lesson  110,  Lehi,  A  Leader  To  The 
Promised  Land* 

Text:  I  Nephi,  chapters  1 ,  2,  "Life 
Lessons  for  Little  Ones,"  Third  Year. 

Objective:  God  inspires  those  who 
seek  Him  in  sincerity. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Jerusalem  a  Wicked  City. 

a.  Beautifully  built. 

b.  Chief  city  of  Israel. 

c.  Temple  of  the  Lord  is  there. 

d.  People  in  it  are  wicked. 
II.  Lehi,  A  Prophet  of  God. 

a.  A  righteous,  obedient  man. 

b.  His  family. 

Sons:     Laman,  Lemuel,  Sam,  Nephi. 

c.  He  preaches  repentance. 

III.  Lehi  Told  to  Leave  Jerusalem, 

a.  The  Lord  speaks  to  him  in  a  dream. 

b.  Requests  him  to  journey  to  another 
land. 

IV.  The  Journey. 

a.  God  guides  the  travelers. 
Into  the  wilderness. 

b.  His  family  go  with  him. 

1.  Riding  on  camels. 

2.  Living  in  tents. 

c.  They  camp  near  a  river. 
Name  the  river  Laman. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Con- 
tact: Talk  with  the  children  about 
the  father's  place  in  the  home  and  the 
honor  which  is  due  him.  Let  them 
tell  of  the  many  ways  in  which  he 
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shows  his  love  for  them.  He  pro- 
vides a  home,  their  food,  clothing, 
the  car,  in  which  they  have  so  many 
extra  treats.  He  prays  with  mother 
for  them  when  they  are  ill.  Every 
boy  and  girl  has  two  fathers,  the 
one  we  see  every  day  and  Our  Father 
in  Heaven.  Think  how  fortunate  we 
are  to  have  both  of  them  constantly 
doing  kind  things  for  us.  And  the 
more  we  love  them  and  try  to  please 
them  the  more  they  wish  to  do  for  us. 

Application:  Why  was  Father  Lehi 
not  afraid  to  go  into  the  strange 
wilderness?  When  we  remember  to 
pray  to  Heavenly  Father,  do  we  not 
feel  His  protecting  care  over  us?  Do 
we  remember  the  Thank  You  part 
of  our  prayers  as  well  as  the  asking 
for  blessings?  You  like  to  hear  your 
friends  say  "Thank  You"  to  you 
when  you  have  helped  them,  don't 
you?  It  makes  Heavenly  Father  hap- 
py when  we  say  "Thank  You"  to 
Him. 

Rest  Exercise:  Dramatize  the  chil- 
dren's suggestions  of  how  to  show 
appreciation  for  father.  Put  our  arms 
around  his  neck  and  hug  him  tightly 
— kneel  upon  the  floor  and  unlace  his 
shoes,  pull  them  off  and  slip  the  house 
slippers  onto  his  feet — clean  the  car 
windows  for  him,  first  with  a  wet 
cloth  in  one  hand  then  with  a  dry 
one  in  the  other,  etc. 

Third  Sunday,  January  21,  1934 

Lesson  111*  Nephi  Obtains  the 
Precious  Record* 

Text:  I  Nephi,  chapters  3-4. 

Objective:  The  Lord  helps  those 
of  His  children  who  earnestly  try 
to  follow  His  commandments. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Nephi,  A  Dutiful  Son. 

a.  Obedient  to  his  father's  wishes. 

1.  Trusted  him  implicitly. 

2.  Likewise  did  Sam,  another  son. 

b.  Laman  and  Lemuel  the  Older  Sons 
are  Disobedient. 

n.  Lehi  is  Commanded  to  Send  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  Precious  Record, 
a.  In  Laban's  possession. 
Laban,  a  sinner. 


b.  A  valuable  historical  record. 

To  be  taken  to  the  promised  land. 

c.  Nephi 's  faith  is  strengthened. 

d.  His  brothers  are  lacking  in  faith. 

III.  Laban  Refuses  to  Give  up  the  Book. 

a.  Takes  the  money  offered. 
Drives  the  brothers  away. 

b.  Nephi  and  his  brothers  hide. 

1.  The  brothers  are  scornful. 

2.  Nephi  and  Sam  encourage  them. 

IV.  God  Helps  Nephi  Obtain  the  Record. 

a.  Nephi  dresses  in  Laban's  clothes. 

1.  God  bids  him  do  so. 

2.  Laban  is  ill. 

3.  Nephi  gets  the  records. 

4.  Nephi's  brothers  are  frightened. 

b.  Zoram  goes  with  Nephi. 
Was  Laban's  servant. 

c.  Lehi  rejoices. 

1.  To  see  his  son's  safe  return. 

2.  To  have  the  Book  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Once  on  a 
summer  day,  a  little  ant  found  itself 
a  prisoner  in  a  large  white  bath-tub 
where  real  people  often  bathed.  For- 
tunately there  was  no  water  in  the 
tub  at  that  time  or  the  ant  would 
have  drowned.  Knowing  that  she 
was  in  danger  there  she  determined 
to  find  her  way  out  of  the  tub,  but 
Oh,  how  hard  it  was  to  do  that!  Her 
tiny  feet  would  not  stick  to  the  slip- 
pery sides  so  that  she  could  climb 
to  the  top  of  it.  She  tried  again  and 
again  and  when  she  thought  that 
she  was  nearly  to  the  top  she  would 
go  sliding  down  again  to  the  very 
bottom.  Do  you  think  that  she  be- 
came discouraged  and  gave  up?  No, 
indeed,  she  had  the  courage  to  try 
and  try  again. 

A  little  girl  named  Betty  sat  watch- 
ing it  and  at  last  she  saw  the  brave 
little  ant  reach  the  top  of  the  tub 
and  then  run  swiftly  down  the  out- 
side and  away  to  its  home. 

I  think  that  when  Betty  has  tasks 
to  perform  that  seem  difficult,  she 
will  think  of  the  little  ant  whose  cour- 
age and  earnest  effort  helped  it  out 
of  the  tub. 

Application:  Why  did  Nephi  feel 
so  much  braver  than  Laman  and 
Lemuel?  He  knew  that  Heavenly 
Father  will  help  us  to  do  the  things 
He  asks  of  us.     He  had  Heavenly 
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Father's  help  did  he  not?  Why  was 
Heavenly  Father  so  pleased  to  help 
Nephi  obtain  the  Record.  How  do 
you  think  Heavenly  Father  feels 
when  little  people  have  the  courage 
to  speak  kind  words  instead  of  cross 
ones,  do  good  deeds  when  they  are 
tempted  to  do  wrong?  If  we  earnestly 
pray  to  Him  often  He  will  help  us  to 
be  courageous. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  28,  1934 

Lesson  112*  Ishmael  and  His  Family 
Join  Lehi, 

Text:  I  Nephi,  chapters  5,  6.  7. 

Objective:  The  Lord  helps  those 
of  His  children  who  earnestly  try 
to  follow  His  commandments. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Lehi  Guards  the  Golden  Plates. 

a.  The  record  obtained  by  Nephi. 

1.  Made  of  brass. 

2.  Pages  were  called  plates. 

3.  Held  together  with  brass   rings. 

4.  Told  of  good  men  who  loved  God. 
A  history  of  the  people  who  lived 
before  the  coming  of  the  Savior. 

b.  To  help  Lehi  in  his  preaching. 
II.  Lehi  Again  Talks  With  God. 

a.  He  tells  him  to  send  for  Ishmael. 

1.  A  good  man  in  Jerusalem. 

2.  Had  a  family  of  daughters. 

b.  The  daughters  to  wed  Lehi's  sons. 

c.  The  sons  return  for  Ishmael's  family. 
III.  Ishmael  Begins  the  Journey  to  the  Land 

of  Lehi. 

a.  Some  of  the  family  wish  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

Influenced  by  Laman  and  Lemuel. 

b.  Nephi's   faith   gives  him  courage  to 
go  on. 

1.  His  brothers  are  unkind. 
Bind  him  to  a  tree, 

c.  The  Lord  rescues  Nephi. 

1.  Gives  him  strength  to  break  the 
cords. 

2.  His  brothers  ask  his  forgiveness. 
Pray  for  God's  forgiveness  also. 
"Surely  the  Lord  is  with  Nephi," 
they  said. 

IV.  Lehi  Welcomes  Ishmael  and  his  Family. 

a.  All  rejoice  in  God's  goodness. 

b.  Many  homes  are  established. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Approach: 
Let  the  children  tell  of  trips  they 
have  taken  into  the  canyon  to  stay 
for  more   than   one  day.     Perhaps 


they  went  with  mother  and  father 
and  the  family  in  the  car.  How 
much  more  fun  it  was  to  have  friendly 
neighbors  or  cousins  join  them  on 
the  trip.  Then  there  was  a  man  to 
help  father  get  wood  for  the  fire  and 
catch  the  fish  for  the  dinner.  There 
was  another  mother  to  help  the  chil- 
dren with  their  wants  and  assist  with 
the  cooking.  It  was  fine  to  have  a 
number  of  children  to  play  and  romp 
together,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  have 
a  large  crowd  around  the  bon-fire 
in  the  evening. 

Lehi's   family  was  made  happier 
when  Ishmael's  family  joined  them. 

Application:  Whenever  Father  Le- 
hi asked  his  sons  to  help  him  do  the 
things  which  God  asked  him  to  do, 
Nephi  and  Sam  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed  him.  Were  they  not 
happier  and  more  blessed  because  of 
their  obedience?  When  they  obeyed 
their  father,  who  else  was  pleased 
with  them?  Do  you  think  that  Heav- 
enly Father  sees  the  smile  on  your 
faces  when  you  cheerfully  obey?  And 
does  He  hear  your  voice  when  you 
say  willingly,  "Yes,  mother,  I  shall 
do  as  you  say"?  I  think  that  he  docs, 
and  I  am  sure  that  He  is  pleased. 

Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  at  camping 
in  the  canyon.  How  may  children 
be  helpful  there?  Pick  up  wood  for 
the  fire — dip  up  a  bucket  of  water 
from  the  stream — shake  the  dust  from 
the  wraps  which  are  worn  in  the 
evening — lift  little  brother  over  a 
fallen  stump — carry  the  empty  tin 
cans  to  the  garbage  can,  etc. 

1934  TEXT  BOOK  FOR  THE 
KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

The  new  text  book,  "Life  Lessons  for  Lit- 
tle Ones,"  third  year,  is  now  on  sale  at  the 
Deseret  Book  Company.  Price  40c.  Tlie 
lessons  this  year  are  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Church  History  and  will,  we 
feel  sure,  be  of  great  benefit  and  interest  to 
the  children  of  this  department  and  their 
teachers.  It  is  expected  and  desired  that 
each  teacher  in  this  department  will  secure 
her  copy  of  this  book  at  once  so  that  she 
will  be  prepared  to  present  these  lessons  at 
the  proper  time. 


Brave  Admission 

She:     "Arc  you  cool  in  time  of  danger?" 
He:     "Sure,  but  at  the  wrong  end." 

Get  a  Muffler 

First  Camper:  You  woke  me  out  of  a 
sound  sleep. 

Fellow  Camper:  I  had  to.  The  sound 
was  too  loud. 

Song  Hit 

Do  you  know  Soup  Song?    It  goes: 
"The  coat  and  pants  do  all  the  work,  but 
the  vest  gets  all  the  gravy." 

The  American  Bog, 

Queer,  Aren't  They? 

Call  a  girl  a  chicken  and  she  smiles;  call 
her  a  hen  and  she  howls.  Call  a  young 
woman  a  witch  and  she  is  pleased;  call  an 
old  woman  a  witch  and  she  is  indignant. 
Call  a  girl  a  kitten  and  she  rather  likes  it; 
call  a  woman  a  cat  and  she  hates  you. 
Women  are  queer. 

A  Movie  Favorite's  Wedding 

Myrna — Some  wedding,  wasn't  it? 

Jobyna— It  certainly  was.  You  see,  Peg- 
gy had  12  ushers,  and  she  had  been  engaged 
to  every  one  of  them  at  one  time  or  another. 

Myrna — Odd,  wasn't  it? 

Jobyna — Yes,  and  she  wouldn't  let  the  or- 
ganist play  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March 
— she  had  him  play,  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's 
all  Here." 

True  Sayings 

"I  was  born  a  teetotaler,"  says  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr. — Weren't  we  all? 

Lots  of  men  say  very  little  an  the  golf 
links,  but  where  they  spit,  the  grass  never 
grows  again! 

Poor  Billy 

Teacher  (answering  phone) :  "You  say 
Billy  Smith  has  a  bad  cold  and  can't  come 
to  school?    Who  is  this  speaking?" 

Voice  (with  assumed  hoarseness) :  "This 
is  my  father." 


Team-Play's  the  Thing 


Learn  to  work  with  others.  Remember  the 
banana — every  time  it  leaves  the  bunch  it 
gets  skinned. 

Couldn't  Miss  One 

"Ye're  pinched  for  violatin'  the  auto  laws," 
said  the  new  traffic  officer. 

"Which  one?"  inquired  the  traveler. 

"Darned  if  I  know,  but  ye  certainly  hain  t 
come  all  the  way  down  Main  Street  without 
bustin'  one  of  them." 

Soup  and  Fish 

He  had  never  been  outside  the  United 
States,  and  neither  had  she,  but  both  were 
recounting  their  experiences  abroad. 

"And  Asia.  Ah,  wonderful  Asia!  Never 
shall  I  forget  Turkey,  India,  Japan — all  of 
them.  And  most  of  all  China,  the  celestial 
kingdom.    How  I  loved  it!" 

She  held  her  ground. 

"And  the  pagodas;  did  you  see  them?" 

"Did  I  see  them?  She  powdered  her  nose. 
"My  dear,  I  had  dinner  with  them!" 

Hubby's  Luck 

Mrs.  Heck — I  wonder,  Mrs.  Peck,  if  I 
could  borrow  your  rug-beater. 

Mrs.  Peck — I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Heck,  but  he 
doesn't  get  home  till  five  o'clock. 

The   Retort  Courteous 

Wifey — You  never  did  anything  clever  in 
your  life. 

Hubby — You  seem  to  forget,  my  dear,  that 
I  married  you. 

Here's  the  Biography  of  a  Joke 

1.  Sent  to  American  Boy  by  a  reader. 

2.  Published  in  American  Boy. 

3.  Appears  in  a  newspaper. 

4.  Re-appears  in  an  almanac. 

5.  Bobs  up  in  a  theatre  program. 

6.  Gets  a  laugh  in  vaudeville. 

7.  After  dinner  speaker  tells  it. 

8.  Appears  translated  in  foreign  papers. 

9.  Translated    back    into    English    and 
makes  round  again. 

10.  Sent  to  American  Boy  by  reader. 

— The  American  Boy. 


PAINT  UP  THIS  FALL 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS,   USE 

BENNETrS  0  Pure  Paint 

Highest  in  Quality 

Economical 
Made  and  Sold  by 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City 
Dealers  throughout  Utah,  Southern  Idaho  and  Neighboring  States 


CHEESE 


There  is  None  Better  Than 


MAID  O'  CLOVER 


Selected  Locations — ^High  Mountain  Pastures — Skillful  Cheese  Makers — Best  Grocers- 
Satisfied  Customers — A  Perfect  Combination. 
Milk — Butter — ^Eggs — Cottage  Cheese 

MUTUAL  CREAMERY  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— OGDEN— POCATELLO— MONTPELIER 


Royal Coal 

//ot'nC/eon 


KNIGHT 

Spring  Canyon  Coal 


ROYAL  COAL 

^'Utah's  Purest  CoaV 
Utah's  Cleanest,  Hardest,  Hottest  Coal" 


tt 


These  Coals  make  cheery,  warm,  happy  homes,  and  are  sold  by  Good  Coal 
Dealers  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  West 

Knight  Fuel  Co*  Royal  Coal  Co* 

8th  Floor  Newhouse  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah      Leonard  E.  Adams,  General  Sales  Agent 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN   THE   INSTRUCTOR 
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BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  HAS  KEPT  THE  FAITH 


_io  you  know,  Mary — Aside  from  the  protection  afforded  you  and  the  chil- 
dren. Our  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  policies  have  proven,  by  far,  the  best 
investment  we've  made.  Dividends  have  been  credited  each  year  and  the 
values  have  always  been  available  in  cash  and  never  a  cent  of  depreciation. 
Mighty  nice,  isn't  it?" 
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